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Toward Wage Increases 


HE rising trend of wages in the electric railway 
field is causing uneasiness. There has been ac- 

- cumulating some doubt as to the fairness of the outcome 
of arbitrations, and the question is raised whether this 
method of settling wage disputes is falling down. An- 
other question is whether fares, if further increased 
to meet higher labor costs, will produce the necessary 
increase in revenue. These are pertinent, vital ques- 

tions. : 

Taking the long view of wage arbitrations, as seen in 
the data presented on page 992 covering the last five 
years, there does not seem to be justification for the 

_ fear that arbitration proceedings cannot be relied upon 
to produce on the average a fair decision. In this 
period practically as many cases have been decided for 

_ the companies as for the men. The disturbing thing 

perhaps is that nearly all arbitrations in the last two 

years have resulted in increased wages, despite the fact 

_ that the general trend of wages in all industry is not 

_ upward and that there has been no increase in the 

general cost of living. One or two recent arbitrations 

have notably disregarded the basic considerations and 

have no doubt given impetus to the questioning of the 
wisdom of submitting wages to arbitration. 

However, the JOURNAL is inclined to feel that this 

_ five-year view of arbitration awards probably shows the 
matter up in about its true light, and that this need be 
‘discounted only to the extent that expertness on the 
part of the labor side in presenting its case may have 

_ come to have a bearing on the decisions of more recent 

years. This expertness results from an organized, ex- 

_ perienced handling of the case on labor’s part, as against 

_ the individual, largely inexperienced treatment on the 
part of the railway. 

_ As to the question of fares, the present average for 
the street railways of the country is 7.17 cents. This 
compares with 6.95 cents a year ago, but with 7.24 

cents in May, 1921, which was the high mark. In 
other words, the industry has already had an average 

fare 0.07 cent higher than that at present, which did 

_ bring increased revenue over previous rates. Hence, it 

is at least practical to say that fares could be increased 

- some from the present level if wages necessitated. How 

much increase in fares would be productive of increase 

in revenue is problematical. For the individual com- 

‘panies whose fares are already up to about 10 cents, 

_ this question becomes extremely serious. If wages for 

these companies increase more, and the fare cannot 

be raised to advantage, then these railways have their 
backs to the wall, so to speak. They are without 
relief from fare adjustment and have only two courses 

“open. ‘They must be able to make other operating 

economies to offset the increased labor costs, or they 

must successfully withstand higher wage demands. 

These situations at present are not numerous, but 


they do point to the necessity of a very determined 
resistance against further increases, especially where 
wages are already on such a level that average earnings 
are equal to or in excess of those in other industries. 


Abandonments Are 
Not Always Justified 


OME replacements of non-paying trolley lines by 

bus lines have taken place and figures have been 
presented to show how economies have been effected 
and sometimes additional traffic developed by the new 
service. Such facts are established beyond dispute in 
many cases. But now and then one familiar with the 
history of the case may well wonder whether, had the 
situation been handled differently, the trolley line could 
not have been made to pay, and perhaps to earn a 
return even greater than that possible by the new 
service. 

A case may be cited to show the situation as it 
sometimes exists. An interurban electric line some 30 
miles long connected two cities, the smaller of which 
has about 100,000 inhabitants. The railway was 
equipped with cars suitable for city service, geared for 
a maximum speed of only about 30 m.p.h. The power 
supply was poor. The d.c. power plant was nearly 20 
miles away from one end of the line with feeders far 
too small for economical operation. In fact, the volt- 
age drop was so great that on days of heavy traffic, 
when extra cars were run to handle the peaks, the cars 
would scarcely crawl up the steeper hills. The writer 
has in mind one section of the line where he observed 
the motorman throw his controller handle all the way 
around—and the car stood still. Not until an inspector 
issued orders for one car at a time to start did the 
car move. — 

The railway location was alongside the highway, but 
was separated from it, and the opportunity existed 
for fairly high speed running. But with stops every few 
hundred. feet, it was not surprising that the cars took 
nearly three hours to go from terminal to terminal, 
the schedule speed being barely 12 m.p.h. With all 
these handicaps the road did a good business in the old 
days, when there was no other means of travel save a 
steam road that operated indifferently. 

Naturally, when the automobile came, traffic fell off 
until it was deemed wise to abandon through service, 
and even to tear up portions of the track. As there 
was a need for through service, a bus line was started, 
making a limited schedule of less than two hours from 
the center of one city to the center of the other. 
Patronage was attracted at once, and the line has 
been quite successful. 

The disappointing part is that it would have been 
possible to overcome most of the defects of the old 
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rail service. Purchased power with automatic substa- 
tions properly located would have provided adequate 
power for a high-speed service without interruption 
and delay. Many local stops could have been -elimi- 
nated and schedules as good as or better than those of 
the buses maintained. Light-weight, one-man inter- 
urban cars would have made possible ample service at 
much less cost than did the old cars. The new invest- 
ment necessary would not have been excessive. The 
old investment in track and line, too, could have been 
preserved. 

The case cited is one where inefficiency and indif- 
ference to the public’s wants spelled the doom of the 
old line. It was not the failure of one kind of vehicle 
and the success of another; it was a failure of the 
management of the electric line. Such failures are too 
common, especially on the weaker properties. <A bus line 
run the same way as the trolley line was run would 
have failed just as dismally. 

Before deciding to abandon all service on non-paying 
rail lines, or to change the kind of system, it might 
be well to examine the defects of the present system. 
A correction of the faults in operation and the adop- 
tion of modern equipment and modern methods will 
perhaps save the property and make it profitable. 


New Car Proposed 
to Increase Subway Capacity 


UCH publicity is being given in one of the New 

York picture newspapers to a method “for in- 
creasing the capacity of the subways 100 per cent,” 
according to the announcements. The plan is, briefly, 
to substitute double-deck cars for the present single- 
deck cars. While it is easy to publish freehand 
sketches showing how such cars would look, it is quite 
another matter to build and operate them with the re- 
strictions imposed by the present structures. The head- 
room in the older subways is only some 12 ft. 6 in., 
-although it might be possible to drop the track 6 in. 

It must be realized that the introduction of double- 
deck cars would not increase the carrying capacity any- 
thing like 100 per cent. In the first place, with the floor 
dropped as low as possible and clear of the rail, space 
would have to be provided at the ends for the trucks, 
wheels and motors. The control and braking equipment 
also take space, and become a real problem in a low- 
floor vehicle. As the present station platforms are 
approximately 3 ft. 6 in. above the rail level, the neces- 
sary stairways in the cars up to the upper deck and 
down to the lower deck would take considerable room. 
Making allowance for all these points, a double-deck 
car could scarcely carry more than 50 per cent pas- 
senger capacity in excess of the present cars. There 
is also an element of danger in the stairways. 

A better type of double-deck car was proposed by 
John P. Fox, a New York transit expert, over 20 
years ago and described in the Boston Herald for Oct. 
16, 1903. This was a two-level car, with separate doors 
for each deck and without stairways other than for emer- 
gency. Entrance and exit were to be made by means 
of two-story station platforms. Such an arrangement 
would simplify the car design materially, and would 
double the door space, so that the double-deck cars 
would load and unload perhaps even more quickly than 
the ordinary single-deck cars. The headroom needed 
for such a car would be 14 to 15 ft., or greater than 
that available in the New York subways. The use of 
such special cars would be practicable now, were new 


and independent subways constructed for the purpose. 
Even if there were sufficient clearan_e, there are sey- 
eral drawbacks to the use of such ears as are now 
proposed. If the station platforms were modified 
for double-deck cars, the existing single-deck cars could 
not stop at them. As there are several thousand of the 
latter type of cars in use, such a modification of the 
platforms would not be feasible. The routing is so 
complex, and so many different lines operate over the 
same tracks, that it is improbable that any important 
routes could be selected for this proposed type of ear. 


Another Way of 
Getting Subway Relief 


NE of the simplest methods of increasing the capac- 

ity of New York subways would be to use all tracks 
for express service. The principal rapid transit lines 
have four-track trunks through the heart of Manhattan, 
some of them continuing well out into the other bor- 
oughs before they divide into double-track branches. 
Express service is given on one pair of the tracks and 
local service on the other pair. é 

It has been demonstrated on practically all the lines 
that the local trains carry much smaller loads than the 
expresses. From the very nature of the service this 
must be so. The function of the locals is to pick up 
and distribute passengers who make one or both ends of 
the journey to local stations, but who combine it with 
a ride on an express. Even the plan which has been 
adopted in recent years of extending the local tracks 
into the suburbs has not served to fill the local cars, 
for all the riders who can, use the expresses until they 
are forced to transfer to the locals. 

The local stations are patronized less than in pro- 
portion to the areas served by them. Where the walk 
is equal. the express station naturally is chosen. Pa- 
trons will sometimes walk past a local station to an — 
express stop to avoid changing cars and the double wait. 

Practically every rapid transit line in the city has 
directly above or below it a surface car line, many 
of which are not being used to capacity. By using such 
surface car lines as feeders and distributors for the 
rapid transit lines all or a large share of the local 
stations could be eliminated entirely so that the four- 
track subways could be converted into all-express lines. 
This would permit the present capacity to be nearly 
doubled, and without any additional expense whatever. 
In fact, there should be a saving on the rapid transit 
lines, as the schedule speed on the present local tracks 
would be increased materially, raising the car-miles to 
be obtained from a car-hour. Even some of the double- 
track elevateds and subways could be made express. 

With the present state of chaos in which the surface 
lines have been thrown through receiverships and dis- 
integration, the working out of such a plan would be 
beset by great difficulties. Then, too, traffic congestion 
is today at a point where drastic measures would have 
to be taken to speed up these surface cars. But with 
the rapid transit situation as desperate as it has become — 
in New York City, a radical remedy must be resorted 
to if any kind of relief is to be obtained. Even though — 
a comprehensive program of new construction is 
adopted, it will be years before the new lines can | 
made ready for service. Meanwhile anything that 
aid in relieving the present intolerable conditions might 
well be given serious consideration, particularly whe! 
it involves no new construction or radical change 
equipment or methods of operation. 
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Trackless Trolleys Give Improved Service 


to Cohoes, N. Y. 


The New Route Passes Through the Main Business Section, Replacing 
a Railway Belt Line—Residents in a Large Area Now Can Reach 
the Central Section in 4 Minutes, as Against 15 Minutes Previously 


PERATION of trackless trolleys 
() by the Capital District Trans- 

portation Company, a subsidi- 
ary of the United Traction Company . 


Nov. 1, as was announced in the Nov. 8 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL. Four trolley buses are used in 
the initial service. The routes over 
which the trackless trolleys are oper- 
ated and the electric car lines which 
they replaced are shown on on accom- 
panying map of the district. 

Electric car service was previously 


tended north as far as Manor Avenue, 
south along Columbia Street, west as 


Main and North Mohawk Streets. The 
business section of Cohoes lies along 
Main and Remsen Streets and resi- 


Receiving Passengers at the Manor Avenue Terminus of the Cohoes 


Trackless Trolley Line 


belt line had to follow a roundabout 


downtown. In fact, residents along a 
large part of this route could walk 
across to the business section in less. 
time than by taking the electric cars. 
The company was anxious to give im- 


lieved that this could best be taken 
care of through a change in route so 
as to operate west from the business 
center and give a quick service to the 
residents along the westerly part of 
the old belt line. This could be done more economically 
with the trackless trolley than by building new track. 

That the company was correct in its diagnosis of 
the routing is shown by the increased riding which 
has resulted. On Nov. 3, two days after the trackless 
trolleys started, they carried 804 passengers. Riding 
increased steadily and on Noy. 15 1,735 passengers 
were carried. Transportation figures of passengers 
carried by the belt line show that Nov. 14 a year ago, 
which was an average day, 940 passengers were carried. 


The riding on the new trackless trolley is now well 
_ above that of the old belt line, and the steady increase 


shows that additional vehicles soon will be required. 


REASONS FOR DECIDING ON TRACKLESS TROLLEY 
The use of trackless trolleys in place of electric cars 


has enabled the operating company to reduce its track 


oy 


and paving expenses. The city of Cohoes decided to 
reconstruct and repave streets on a considerable por- 
tion of the old belt line route. The revenue obtained 


Plan by Which Cohoes Trackless Trolley Seats 31 Passengers 


from operation of railway service was insufficient for 
the company to assume this additional cost, but by the 
use of trackless trolleys this item of expense was 
eliminated, so that the company is in position to give 
greatly improved service. The fare charged is 7 cents, 
the same as on the cars of the United Traction Com- 
pany. Free transfers are exchanged with connecting 
car lines. 

The length of the trackless trolley route from Sim- 
mons Avenue on the west to Manor Avenue on the 
north is 24 miles. The running time in one direction 
is 18 minutes, with a 2-minute layover at each terminal. 
The original belt line mileage was 3.6 for northbound 
cars and 3.7 for southbound cars. The running time 
was 30 minutes. The trackless trolleys are thus making 
a schedule speed of 8.4 m.p.h., as against 7.3 m.p.n. 
for the belt line cars. More than 40 per cent of the 
trackless trolley route is over grades of from 5 to 8 
per cent. This is another factor in favor of trackless 
trolley operation as compared with electric cars, since 
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Route of New Trackless Trolley Line and Belt Line on Which 
Service Has Been Discontinued 


- the 8 per cent grade is around a curve and trackless 
trolleys can negotiate the grade on a larger curve than 
would be possible with tracks. This is the first trackless 
trolley route through a-business section that has been 
operated in the United States. 

The car tracks along the westerly and southerly part 
of the old belt line route will be abandoned. Tracks 
on Columbia Street from Simmons Avenue to the rail- 
road have already been removed and the street has been 
reconstructed and repaved. The tracks along Main, 
Remsen and North Mohawk Streets will be retained and 
electric service operated over these lines. The section 

.along North Mohawk Street as far as Manor Avenue 
now has cars from Waterford, which previously operated 
around the downtown loop. 
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Center Pole Arrangement and Overhead Construction 
Used on Columbia Street 
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A considerable part of the route of the trackles 
trolleys is paved with granite block on a concrete basi 
with cement grout, but brick, concrete, wood block and 
resurfaced granite block pavements are also found 
along the route. i 

The overhead construction for the trackless trolley 
is entirely independent of that for the railway. Two 
No. 00 copper trolley wires, spaced 24 in. apart, are 
suspended by ordinary ears and hangers to 7s-in. span 
wires. The section of the route along Main, White and 
Remsen Streets also has double-track electric car lines. 
Here the additional overhead lines for the trolley buses 
are run at the side of the street and no attempt has 
been made to use the trolley wire of the car lines. In 
all cases the negative wires are laid outside, and in 
order to decrease the drop in potential the two positive 
wires and two negative wires are tied together about 


DETAILS OF TRACKLESS TROLLEY BUSES OPERATED 
IN COHOKES, N. Y. 


Operating company...... Capital District Transportation Company 
Number of trackless trolleys operated. .....i. .~.).\. sess inane 4 
Chassisinwe .Model J, Brockway Corporation with Clark axles 
"WHREELDASC ss syoseve 4 ssaorete epala ile ailerons eee eee eee 197 in. 
"THY GS lia elit omecetemietetarnee General pneumatic cords 36 x 6, dual rears 
Front ‘tread: oop.) élacchc eld vee Se ce hincap ees tee ee ner ee ae 


FREAE CPO ea a ara ca alas ace seus pestioe et eae pene so eet 
Turning’ radius inside wheels..." 122.2... % + «cl: suoneeeee 35 
Body manufacturer... eee ee ee 
Length over all 
Heignt, pavement to top of roof. 
Height inside 
Floor height above pavement...... 
First step’ above pavement... ......5 600+ +s. 0.+ cael ehenenetnaneneen 15 
Second step height 
Width inside 
Weight, tOtal So sci: dccscscec a ciate oie sie © is fendvana Kelie le he eaete eaen 

Seating Capacity 6 .sSae bob ela eel oe ie fo! aera tae) = eel Pit a 
Seats cieiks sate stay weatecuseeeie ane ce savas a eaematet oeatiee Hale-Kilburn 208 de luxe 
Seating material Spanish leather 
Interior: trim’ vac cso, degslce, 51s ote soila vals ual bile aeens hire) SnOka eal aa Mahogany 


ee ee i ee ee aC Sen ric 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eer eC i a Sri cay 


Headlining 250050 cca ccc «esse one eter eeahee torment dace eee ae Haskelite 
(0 (2): a ere eT NC Cc ers Sc Plymet 
bi) ee ere Ate treo oo Canvas 
Window sash... Wood lined with brass, arranged to be raised 
Window SUardsys 18 oi. 025 nc iss epaieye ele edatela ciel ar reese Stationary 
Veritilatorgi cic Gis accrche meeot apels tebsah eens ete Pore Nichols-Lintern 
Car trimmings) (55 osc icke solace ocale ateuniece erenefie eke renaltole elias mannan was sree 
Signal: systema 3... sae fc Deere eae mln icverel sel aloes te Faraday 
Curtains. ence cite locks ete jw when ted ous lv ele Bley a fare we lena eat None 
Destination + SlSyisis atau socce eo ccadaene te) orale ee ota onal ay toe Hunter, roller 
Poors. avid) steps. ye se dee cele ocr Folding, hand operated 
Heaters (with thermostatic control)............... Consolidated 


Headlights 
Lamps, interior 


Lamp: sOCKetS) eticctiet as 0 nucee ele clove t) Onecare aks a ayant saan Lock type 
Mare registers. 5. vic. 0.2\cjos wie <tdbee dstels a ld vets in eo8) sana Ohmer 
Grab handles and rails...... -Porcelain 
iand) sttiavserr sme eee wseeeim . .Sanitary 
Gone Fi eaeearcne cece ators Consolidated, electric 
Trolley equipment 4 0.5 er pie os’: apo ctenene 06 lia eaeltene enn Nuttall 
Trolley .catchers: <6... s4 boule ote le euste, wile, vase = late) curth rota Earll 
Operator’ Ss, CUmladiner ngs aneeeee ue tne Company’s standard draw type 
Aa Cole) ¢ Ar Ameen IEA Aer ee 2 GE-264 
GCOntrol ) ve. steele es ss epee eae ate ele Bee ein eee GE C-154-B 
Painting.) cs aces ei ied Red body, cream trimmings, buff roof 


every 1,000 ft. Approximately 4 mile of the entire route 
is new construction, the other part of the route being” 
over what was previously the belt line track. The poles 
previously used for the railway are used for the over- 
head of the trackless trolleys except where the oper- 
ation is through new territory and along Columbia 
Street from Simmons Avenue to the railroad, which 
has been entirely reconstructed and repaved. This part 
of Columbia Street is 40 ft. wide and the new construc- 
tion has provided a boulevard arrangement with poles 
down the center in a reservation 3 ft. wide inclosed by 
concrete curbs. The city intends to plant flowers and — 
a hedge in this section, so as to beautify the street. The 
poles also support lighting fixtures, resulting in a 
crease in the total number of poles from 11 to 4 
single 400-ft. block. The sides of the street are ~ 
relieved of pole construction, and a very attract 
arrangement has resulted, as is shown in an accompan 
ing illustration. As land was not available for 
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Overhead Construction Used with Trackless Trolleys. At Left, on Remsen Street, Where Trolley Buses Parallel Existing Electric 


Line. 


structing loops at the ends of the line a Y construction 
is used for reversing the vehicles. 

In the design of the vehicles themselves, particular 
attention has been given to attractiveness and comfort. 
The bodies were built by the Wason Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., and are mounted on 
Brockway chassis. 
tion and equipment are given in the accompanying table. 

The over-all length of 26 ft. 14 in. is the same as 
that of a standard 29-passenger gasoline bus. By ex- 
tending the front part of the body, so as to utilize the 
space taken by the hood of a gasoline bus, a seating 
capacity of 31 has been obtained. An accompanying 
illustration shows the seating plan. Seats are comfort- 
able, being of the de luxe type upholstered in Spanish 
Jeather. The longitudinal seat at the front end pro- 
vides additional space for entrance and exit and is also 
convenient for standing passengers. The two longi- 
tudinal seats in the rear part of the body were neces- 
sary in order to utilize advantageously the space over 
the wheel housings. A clear height of 6 ft. 676 in. 
inside is a convenience for standing passengers. Porce- 
lain hand rails with sanitary hand straps are: provided. 
The folding entrance doors provide a clear passageway 
of 2 ft. 6 in. Window posts are spaced 2 ft. 7 in. be- 
tween centers, which gives eight large windows on the 
entrance side. Stationary window guards are installed, 


as the windows are arranged to be raised. The upper 
sash are stationary and glazed with white opaque glass. 
Interior illumination at night is provided by ten 36-watt 
lamps which have frosted globes and locking receptacles. 
The two rear lamps are located in front of openings in 


Center, Y Construction at Columbia Street Terminal. 


The important details of construc-. 


At Right, Overhead at Manor Avenue Terminal 


the rear wall fitted with colored lenses so as to serve 
as marker lights. While the lamps are along the side 
of the car over the windows, the type of fixture used 
brings them out for.a distance of approximately 12 in. 

The wiring for the signal system also runs in the 
same section with the light wiring. A push button is 
located over the center of each window. This location 
simplifies the wiring considerably, as splices are not 
needed at each window post, as would be necessary if 
the signal buttons were installed on the window posts. 
Electric heaters, equipped with thermostatic control, 
provide a comfortable interior temperature at all times. 
An emergency door in the rear right-hand side swings 
outward together with the window which occupies the 
panel. The latch for releasing the door is installed 
in a glass case within the body, so that it must be broken 
to open the door. 

The power for propulsion is provided by two tandem- 
connected General Electric type 264 motors, which have 
a rating of 25 hp. each. The control equipment is 
General Electric type C-154-B contactor type. The 
operating company is now conducting tests of a control 
equipment with automatic acceleration and also of 
f¥egenerative braking for this type of vehicle. The 
present motor control equipment is actuated by the 
left-hand pedal, while the right-hand pedal is for brak- 
ing. A signal lamp of the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company’s type is connected in the control circuit so 
as to show when the full series position of the control 
has been reached. Each bus is also equipped with a 
Consolidated electric gong, which is controlled by a 
push botton. 


Comfortable Interior Attracts Riders to the Trolley Bus. At Left, Looking Toward Operating End. 


At Right, From Operating End 
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The color scheme for painting is the standard used 
by the United Traction Company and consists of a 
red body, cream window posts and a buff roof. 

In regard to the advantages of trackless trolley 
vehicles over gasoline buses, Ernest M. Murphy, general 
manager of the United Traction Company, stated that 
due to the many curves and severe grades which this 
line contains and provision for rapid acceleration, the 
power demand is heavy. The motor equipment provided 
has a higher rating and a greater overload capacity than 
is ordinarily furnished for the corresponding gasoline- 
driven bus. There is also an advantage in that the 
motors used are of a type standard on some of the 
electric cars of the United Traction Company. 

The trackless trolley vehicles have a low center of 
gravity, which permits an increased height, and thus 
‘gives increased comfort to standing passengers. The 
body has also been extended the full length of the 
chassis, so as to provide an increased number of seats 
with greater comfort to seated passengers. The present 
maintenance forces are familiar with the inspection and 
repair of electric car equipment and so the addition of the 
trackless trolleys required no addition to the company’s 
maintenance forces. As power is supplied by a central 
station instead of from individual engines, as is neces- 
sary with gasoline-driven units, the trackless trolleys 
are cheaper to operate and to maintain. In addition, 
they are in the shop a considerably smaller portion of 
the time. There are many other conveniences, such as 
better lighting and heating, and convenience for control 
of the various operating devices that present a much 
simpler arrangement on the trackless trolley. 


Determining the Average 
Length of Ride* 


Method Proposed in Connection with Mail Pay 
Reduces the Number of Observers Needed to 
Take Field Data—Load Factor Can 
Be Quickly Determined 


N THE brief submitted by the railway mail pay com- 

mittee of the American Electric Railway Association, 
which was presented in the railway mail pay case before 
the post office department at Washington, a new method 
of determining the average length of ride on urban 
railways was proposed. The plan was the work. of 
W. H. Maltbie, special counsel of the United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., as attorney for the 
railway mail pay committee. 

Comparatively few accurate determinations of load 
factor have been made in the past for member compa- 
nies, so that the amount of evidence which could be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
direct determinations of load factor was relatively lim- 
ited. A number of other companies, however, have 
made direct studies as to the average length of ride, and 
it was possible by a consideration of the configuration 
and area of American cities, supplemented by the expe- 
rience of specialists who have worked in traffic surveys, 
to reach a maximum figure for the average length of 
ride for the average municipal area. Moreover, the 
figures furnished by the member companies in the mail 
pay study made it possible to determine the average 


*This article is based on material included in the briefs sub- 
mitted to the Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association by the company named, 
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seating capacity of the cars used by member companies \ | 
while the average number of revenue passengers per 
car-mile, representing the average number of persons” 
who board each car per mile, is a well-known and daily 
constant figure for the industry. 

These figures are connected by the relation: 

Revenue passengers per car-mile X Average length of ride 
a Average seating capacity of car 

== Load factor 
This formula was used in the argument on the mail pay 
case. 

It is evident at once, however, that the product of the 
average number of revenue passengers per car-mile by 
the average length of the ride is the average number of 
riders upon the car. This fact suggests at once a new 
method of determining the average length of ride and 
the load factor for the entire system, for any definite 
portion of the system, for any day of the week, for any — 
definite hour of the day or even for a single trip. 

This new method is extremely simple. It consists — 
merely in placing a single observer on each car on a 
given line, in a position from which he can command a — 
view of the interior of the car, and directing him to 
count the number of passengers actually on board the 
car at definite intervals on the system, that is, for each 
mile, half mile, or quarter mile. The sum total of his — 
observations divided by the number of counts yields the - 
average number of passengers riding upon the car. 
This number divided by the seating capacity of the car 
furnishes the load factor, or divided by the number of 
revenue passengers per car-mile gives the average 
length of ride upon that certain line. 

The simplicity of this method and its relative inex- 
pensiveness are evident when it is contrasted with the 
methods formerly in use. The original method, using 
an origin-to-destination check, involves not only a tre- 
mendous amount of clerical work, but also the full co- 
operation of the riding public. A later method, using 
on-and-off studies, involves two men upon each car 
studied and a large amount of clerical work in the deter- _ 
mination of the total passenger-miles. : 

The new method involves only one man upon each car | 
studied and no computation other than the addition of 
his counts and the division of the total by the number 
of counts made. 


Striped Dasher of Little Advantage 


HE method of painting car dashers with stripes to 

make the car appear wider as practiced at Schenee-| 
tady, N. Y., and described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Nov. 1, page 760, has not given as good results as 
were anticipated. After keeping statistics of accidents 
for three or four months the practice was discontinued. 
Since that time there has been a steady reduction in 
the number of accidents and also in their cost, although 
there has been an increase in number of automobiles 
over two years ago, amounting to nearly 70 per cent. 
The improved accident record, however, may have come 
from the added experience of the newer automobile 
drivers as the summer season advanced. 


The Berlin Street Railway is erecting apartment 
houses near its shops and depots for the housing of its 
personnel. On Oct. 17 one apartment block, containing — 
272 apartments, was officially opened. Altogether about 
1,000 such apartments will be provided. 


| a 
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New Boston “L” Lumber Storage and Kiln 
5. . Second Article 


The Lumber Storage Building, Outside Lumber Storage and Dry Kiln for 
the New Everett Shops, Boston, Illustrate Advanced Design and Prac- 
tice—For Efficient Handling of Materials Improved Equipment Is Used 


The Transferway Constitutes the Main Axis for the New Boston Shop—The Paint Shop Is on the Left and the 
. Kiln Building and Wood Mill on the Right 


N THE present article on the new Everett car 

repair shops of the Boston Elevated Railway the 

improved facilities for handling and treating lumber 
are described. An outline of the reasons for the 
construction of the new shops, with a description of 
the boiler plant, heating installation and power supply, 
was published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Nov. 22, page 871. 

The main axis of the shops is a transferway 80 ft. 
wide, extending from the southerly end of the yard 
northerly to the site of the future wheel and axle shop. 
This may be seen by reference to the general plan on 

_ page 872 of the Nov. 22 article. On the west side of the 
transferway are-already built the-wood shop, dry kiln 
and lumber storage building, and in the upper south- 
west corner of the property is a section of the yard 
devoted to the outdoor storage of lumber. The lumber 
storage building and dry kiln building are each 80 ft. 
square, and are located between the wood mill and the 
lumber yard. Each is two stories high and the wood 
mill, about 364 x 158 ft., is one story in height with the 
exception of a balcony on the west side used as a 
carpenter shop. 


THE HoT-BLAST Dry KILN HAS Two TRACKS 


The kiln building, also containing storage space, 
contains a modern two-track Sturtevant hot-blast lum- 
ber kiln with humidity feature, fully equipped, and 


has bi-folding doors of the jack-knife type set flush 
with steel-frame openings. Half the first floor is used 
in kiln work and has two tracks which extend from 
end to end and thence to the transferway. The re- 
mainder of the first story is used for heavy metal 
storage and the second floor for the storage of light 
parts and miscellaneous equipment. Details of the 
ducts for the heated air are shown in the accompany- 
ing line drawing. 

The first floor of the lumber storage building is 
utilized for the storage of heavy lumber under cover, 
the second floor being employed in the storage of lum- 
ber under heat. In the northwest corner is a baling 
room for sawdust and shavings which are piped over 
from the millroom. “ : 

Most of the lumber used at the Everett shops arrives 
by the steam railroad connections on the west side of 
the property and is unloaded by hand from cars on 
spur tracks serving the yard on the west side of the 
transferway and south of the kiln building. The yard 
will hold about 350,000 ft. of lumber, or 7 months 
supply. From this yard a passageway about 15 ft. wide 
runs between the kiln and lumber storage buildings, 
terminating at the wood mill, and-three tracks laid at 
right angles to the transferway axis facilitate shifting 
of cars along the sides of the kiln and storage buildings 
and parallel to the millroom doors. The lumber is 
piled as needed on four-wheeled hand trucks carrying 
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Exterior of Dry Kiln with Entrance to Provide Service 
from the Transferway 


about 1,000 board-feet each for convenient distribu- 
tion about the millroom or lumber storage building. 
For kiln drying it is stacked on special kiln cars or is 
moved on flat cars by the aid of the transfer table and 
a. service car to any desired point served by the yard 
and building trackage. If desired, motor truck loads 
of lumber can easily be delivered into this group of 
buildings. It is also readily possible to unload lumber 
directly from the flat cars into the storage building 
by shifting them through the yard to the transferway 
and thence to the appropriate track paralleling the 
side doors of the building. 

The kiln proper consists of a single heating compart- 
ment containing two parallel tracks, each capable of 
accommodating two special flat cars and giving a total 
capacity of 24,000 board-feet of lumber for simul- 
taneous treatment. The kiln proper is about 50 ft. 
long. by 21 ft. wide. The rails are laid to standard 
gage on reinforced concrete beams, and a 3-in. plank 
flooring is provided with the wearing surface flush 


Sheq: 


thing door. 
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Interior of Dry Lumber Kiln Showing the Trucks, Gratings and 
Ventilating Arrangement ‘ 


with the rail top. Under each track between the rails 
a row of ducts supplies hot air ‘to the charges of 
lumber. The return ducts are in the floor outside of 
the kiln tracks, with a single large return duct running 
through the center of the kiln. These ducts are covered 
with gratings assembled from iron bars of 4-in. x 14-in. 
section, spaced 1 in. apart. In general these cover 
louvered openings 4 ft. long by 12 in. wide below the 
floor level and average 9 in. wide at the outlet. Forty- 
five gratings are provided for the complete kiln, of 
which 27 are used as returns to the duct system. The 
louvers are operated by a stick from the floor. 


CIRCULATING THE HoT AIR 


Heated air for kiln service is supplied by a 5-hp. 
motor-driven fan mounted in the basement of the kiln 
building and arranged to draw air through a chamber 
containing steam coils. before it enters the supply 
ducts. This heating chamber, a sheet-iron box adjoin- 
ing the fan housing, is also equipped with a steam 
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Plan of Kiln Building with Sections of Duct Construction 
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inlet by which the degree of humidity in the entering 
air can be controlled. The kiln room proper contains 
two lines of 13-in. pipe laid between the rails and 
having a large number of #-in. outlets for the discharge 
of live steam directly into the kiln. The return ducts 
extend the entire length of the two sides of the kiln 
and under its center, the three being merged together 
at the west end and carried back to the fan room for 
reheating of the air. The ducts thus provide a con- 
tinuous recirculation of air from the supply ducts up 
into the center of each load of lumber and outward 
through the return ducts to the rear of the heating 
unit. The maximum steam pressure required is 10 lb. 
The fan is designed to supply five changes of air per 
minute through the lumber pile at approximately 1 in. 
static pressure. The kiln will maintain temperatures 
up to 150 deg. F. Thermostatic controls of temperature 
and humidity are installed on the wall of the kiln room 
and also in the fan room. A Powers regulating valve 
controls the steam supplied to the coils in the heating 
chamber, and the installation includes a_ recording 
psychrometer (registering continuous wet and dry bulb 
temperatures) with tubing directly connected to a 
point in the supply duct system where the maximum 
drying conditions prevail in the kiln; indicating 
hygrometers and testing instruments to determine the 
moisture content of the lumber. A 660-watt, 110-volt 
electric oven supplied by E. H. Sargent & Company, 
Chicago, is provided to test the moisture content of 
lumber samples. The kiln-drying system was furnished 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, and the 
recording instruments by the Foxboro Company. 


LUMBER STACKED TO GIVE FREE AIR CIRCULATION 


Lumber to be kiln-dried is stacked on special trucks, 
with air spaces between the boards, and is hauled by a 
service car to the transferway. The spacers are 
12 x 18 in. cross-section. From the transfer table the 
lumber trucks are pushed into the kiln. The kiln 
treatment varies somewhat according to the kind of 
lumber in hand and its condition. Whitewood of all 
Sizes is first live-steamed for four hours at about 10 lb. 
per square inch, in order to saturate the fibers thor- 
oughly. The stock is then soaking wet to the heart of 
the wood. Steam is shut off and the blower started, 
a small amount of steam being let into the hot-air 
chamber of the air-duct system as air is admitted. 
The’ supply of hot air is continued for 5 to 6 days, 
the lumber being inspected daily to see if the sap is 
coming off at the proper rate and if the drying is 
proceeding normally. Should the temperature run too 
high the lumber tends to curl and if the heating is 
allowed to continue at an excessive rate warping and 
honeycombing may follow. The automatic control is 
valuable in preventing fluctuations of temperature 
and humidity after the proper values have been deter- 
mined. On the last day in drying whitewood the mois- 
ture is cut off and the work finished with hot air alone. 
Mahogany is given about the same treatment as white- 
wood. The same is true of oak, except that in handling 
green wet-sawed stock it is steam-heated at 100 to 120 
deg., followed by 6 to 8 days of kiln drying up to a 
maximum of 140 deg. Three-inch maple is steamed 
from 3 to 5 hours at 100 to 120 deg., followed by 10 to 
12 days of kiln drying at 140 to 150 deg. Eight days 
drying generally suffices for 1-in. and 14-in. maple. 
About 24,000 ft. of lumber was kiln-dried here in a 
recent 3-weeks period. 
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The lumber storage building is equipped with six 
dry rooms on the second floor, each having double- 
sheathed wooden partitions and doors, and heated by 
coils supported on the floor over which the lumber is. 
piled. The central portion of the building is open and 
skylighted to provide for convenient handling of lum- 
ber to and from the lower floor. The lumber is either 
transported to the south door of the storage building 
on a kiln car or brought in on a hand truck. The 
compartments on the second floor are capable of holding 
17,000 ft. of lumber each, packed 9 ft. high, and are 
each 16 ft: square inside. One is utilized in the hot. 
storage of soft pine of 14-in. size, the next for hot stor- 
age of l-in. pine and the next for dry storage of 
mahogany and 1-in. whitewood. The bins on the oppo- 
site side are assigned to the dry storage of 13-in. 
whitewood, oak, ash and cherry. The kiln-drying proc- 
ess is used on sizes of pine above 14 in. thick, the 
smaller sizes being hot-dried in the storage house for 
about 2 weeks at temperatures of from 100 to 150 deg. 


The Dry Lumber Storage Has Six Rooms, Each 16 Ft.. Square, 
and Heated by Steam Coils 


Air-dried stock is stored under the second floor com- 
partments. These are provided with balconies 3 ft. 
wide reached by short ladders at the end of the build- 
ing. They are electrically lighted and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers and ventilating openings near the 
top and bottom of the doors. 

To facilitate handling lumber from the first floor to 
the bins above, a detachable wooden roller 4 ft. long 
and of 4 in. diameter is placed in sockets in front of the 
required bin at the walkway edge, this taking a consid- 
erable portion of the weight of the board from the 
handlers on the floor and balcony. On the ground floor 
another convenience in holding boards on the diagonal 
when passing them up or down is a metal pin inserted 
in a portable stanchion about 4 ft. high, the handler 
allowing the board to rest in part against this pin when 
pausing in the work. In general the steam valves con- 
trolling the heating coils in the storage compartments 
are near the second floor level and close to the doorways. 

The kiln building cost $9.51 per square foot of floor 
space, including equipment, and the lumber storage 
building cost $7.89 per square foot. 

The lumber storage building is connected with the 
wood mill by a bridge which provides access to the saw- 
dust and shavings separating hopper above the baling 
room and helps support the dust discharge piping and 
a steam line feeding the hot storage compartment coils. ° 
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= 2 Current collection is accomplished by two pan- y 
English Locomotives for Montreal } tographs. Control is of the camshaft type. Two ‘ 
OUR locomotives for use on the new electrified pick-Kerr motors are mounted on each truck. ‘ 
harbor railway at Montreal will be delivered in the “4 
near future. They are equipped for operation at 2,400 ‘ J 
volts d.c. and have been built by the English Electric Arbitrations Have Favored : 
Company, Ltd., at a total cost of $478,650. The total Neither Party , 
weight on the drivers is 200,000 Ib. Each locomotive ; : ' 
will have a nominal 1-hour tractive effort of 40,000 Ib. FIVE-YEAR view of the results of arbitrations 
at a speed of 15 m.p.h. and a maximum tractive effort of wage disputes between electric railways and_ 
of 60,000 Ib. for 5 minutes. their employees shows that one side has won about as 
often as the other. The results of a study made by the 


The locomotives are of the box-cab, double-truck, : : ) 
articulated running-gear type and are provided with JOURNAL are summarized and detailed in the accom- 


twin-gear drive. All the weight is carried on the four ae 
driving axles. Each truck is side-equalized and one SUMMARY OF ARBITRATION RESULTS ‘ 
truck is cross-equalized. Total length inside the Numberof Won by Won by 3 
knuckles is 39 ft. The diameter of the driving wheels picks aces Men Compa 
ig 50 in. ions SURE ae 24 % 22 
The cab is divided into three compartments, the 1333 °00000000100001! rhe Wl + 
central of which contains the control gear and auxiliary 1924 ------------++++++ 14 Ae bi: 
machinery. On one end the driving compartment is TO CAILS wtereunt nytt: 82 42 37 


wider than the main body of the locomotive and has 
windows in the rear so that a better view of the track panying two tables. Of a total of 82 cases during the 
can be obtained during shunting operations. This years 1920-1924, the boards of arbitration found for 
wider compartment is equipped with two driving posi- the men in 42, while in 37 cases they found for the com- 
tions, one facing the front and the other facing the pany. In 1920, practically all decisions were for the 
rear. The interior of the cab is lined with heat- men. In 1921 and 1922 practically all were for the 
insulating material to prevent condensation which companies. In 1923 and 1924, the tables reversed 
might occur on account of temperature changes. again, as practically all decisions favored the men. 


DETAIL RESULTS OF WAGE ARBITRATIONS DURING LAST FIVE YEARS 
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Awards; Awards: 
Cents or Per Cent increase Cents or Per Cent Increase 4 
in Maximum Rate Reference in in Maximum Rate Referenee in 
Per Hour Journal Per Hour Jour 
Company 1920 1922 
Key Route, Oakiand, Calif....... 123% Jan, 24,p. 210 | British Columbia Electric Railway, ‘ 
Georgia Ry. & Pr. Co., Atlanta... 15% Mar. 27,p. 663 Vancouver, bi Cueto —10% Jan, 14,p. 87 
Denver Tramiwaynn cere a 10c. April 3, p. 720 | Cincinnati Traction.. —20% Jan, 21,p. 131 
Des Moines City Railway........ 13c.(2) May 29,p. 1112 | Hull Electric Railway............. 0 eeuee Feb. I1,p. 249 
Boston Elevated... 0. ......00- 10c. June 19, p. 1276 | Attleboro Branch Railroad..... } 
Ottawa Electric Railway......... 10c. June 19, p. 1276 | Interstate Consolidated St. Ry.... 
Colo, Springs & Cripple Creek Ry. 48c.* June 26, p. 1321 | Milford, Attleboro & Woonsocket —10ce. Mar. 4,p. 377 
N. Y. State Railways, Rochester, Street Railway................ 4 
Syracuse & Utica Lines........ 334% July 3,p. 30 | Springfield, Worcester Con. St. Ry. 
Toronto Railway................ No change (3) July 3,p. 33 | Columbus, Newark & Zanesville 
Tri-City Railway & Light Co., Rajlwayicy ie ren meen — 2c May 6,p. 764 — 
Davenport, Iowa.............. 10c, July 10,p. 89 | Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Ry. 4 
Scranton Railway......... eee 20% July 10,p. 91 | Cleveland Railway.............. —10% May 20,p. 841 | 
E, St. Louis & Suburban Rail way. 40 to 52% July 24,p. 186 | Georgia Ry. & Pr. Co., Atlanta... —123% June 3,p. ONS 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co...... 10c. uly 31,p. 238 | Connecticut Company........... — 5.45% June .17,p. 979 — 
Montrea] Tramways............. 25 to 30% Aug. 2p: 377 | Tri-City Railway.) sa... dee a No change (3) June 17,p. 980 
Cincinnati Traction Company... .. 9c. Aug. 21,p. 378 | Chicago Elevated Railways....... —10% Aug. 19,p. 273 
Winnipeg Electric Railway....... 10% Aug. 21,p. 381 | Chicago Surface Lines............ —10% Aug. 19,p, 273 
Omaha & Council Bluffs St. Ry.... No change (8) Aug. 28,p. 428 | Cincinnati Street Railway........ = 4% July 29,p. 174 
Eastern Massachusetts St. Ry... . IIe. Sept. 18, p. 562 | Berkshire Street Railway......... No change (4) Oct. 7, p., 60t 
Kentucky Traction & Term. Co... 70:4 i 4 S Reape Beton ic. 3 ‘ 
No Oe ee Co... 30% Sept. 25,p. 612 1923 
incinnati, Newport ovington Cleveland Railwa: es M 26 899 
Vitro te Coie Cc. ay ps 
Railway..:scrste oe 20% Oct eG tp iS4l | Scranton Railway....... ee 3 to 5e, July 7, p. 32 
Youngstown & Ohio River R.R... c. July 21,p. 12 
1921 Chicago Surface Lines............ 3c. for ies year of j 
: contract; 2c. more 
Kentucky Traction & Term. Co... — 5he. May 7,p. 869 for second. July 28, p. 15! 
Hastern Massachusetts St. Ry.... —123% May 21,p. 963 | Chicago Rapid Transit Co,....... 3c. for first year of | 
Utah Light & Traction Company.. —124% June 18, p. 1143 contract; 2c, more , [ 
Wheeling Traction Company...... No change (4) June 18, p. 1139 for second, Aug. 4,p. 187 
een Pelelatikeo ee & eda ae ate Comsat 5e. er ° p. Ey 
: oniCox bienen a rand Rapids Railway.........., 3c. ug. 18, p. 
Does: Painesville & Eastern 2c. June 18, p. 1139 Detroit Department of St. Rys.... 5} to 7}c. Aug. 25, p. 305 
= sBOHION Co Aa ia Gop Beinioisiels British Columbia Electric Railway, 
as ork State Railways........ —N..7% Ee Gees his Vancouver, B.Cx .\a.cecanaeleon 3c. Oct. 6,p. 572 
Cinciansts & Dayton Trac. Co... . — Te. June 25, p. 1178 | E. St. Louis & Suburban Railway. 3c. Sept. 29,p. 542 
es Moines City Railway........ —lIle. July 16, p. 108 | Boston Elevated Railway......... %e Oct. 20,p. 713 
Youngstown & Ohio River R.R... — 5e. July 30np. 177 
Rochester & Syracuse Railway... . —162% July 30,p. 179 1924 
Northern Ohio Traction & Lt. Co. (—15e.)—1 to 2c. lower Middlesex & Boston Street Ry.. 4c Feb, 16, p. 269 
than company asked Aug. 6, p. 217 | Augusta-Aiken Ry. & Elec. Co... 2ie. Mar. 15,p, 427 — 
my bebe : Georgia Ry. & Pr, Co., Atlanta... 3c. April 5,p. 557 
Masa. Hoe eastern Elec. Railway. —12% Aug. 20,p. 293 | Capital Traction Co., Wash., D.C. 2c. April 18, p. 632 
noe is Street Railway......... — 4c, Aug. 27, p. 332 | Memphis Street Railway......... 3c. May 10,p. 751 
a iddlesex & Boston Street Ry... . —15% Sept. 10,p. 414 | Des Moines City Railway........ 5c. May 24,-p. 823 
opekalRailway.scee sneer es 7; to 10% Sept. 17, p. 453 | Springfield, Massachusetts Street 
Aub 4 | —14ifc. freight Railway, Worcester............ 10¢. June 14, p. 945 
uburn & Syracuse Electric R.R... { —14c. interburban Sept 24 531 Cleveland Railway.............. 12e. June 7,p. 905 
Sch a . —12e. city paket Manchester & Nashua St. Ry..... 7c. for one-man cars July 5 29 
ae ered Railway........ ane No change (4) Oct, 1,p. 562 | Manchester & Derry Street Ry.... 5c. for two-man cars \ var 
re ontreal Tramways............. —123%(1) Oct. 1, p. 566 | Trenton & Mercer Co. Trac. Co.... 10% Aug. 19, p. 260 
 seceperage Company 2 peere a. — 81% Oct. 22, p. 751 | Arkansas Valley Interurban Ry... = 30. Aug. 30,p. 334 
oe a ouis & Suburban Ry.... poe Dec. 10, p. 1042 | Peoria Railway—Trainmen only... eke Sept. 20,p. 461 
aous Columbia Electric Ry..... —10% Dec. 24, p. 1125 | Scrantcn Railway............... le. "* Oct. 4,p. 567 
oston & Wcrcester Street Ry... . —10% Dec. 31, p. 1155 ' Beston Elevated Railway......... 23c. Oct. 18, p. 710 
k * Hourly rate increased to 48c.; increase itself not (1) Cut by company sustained. (3) Men asked increase. : 
nown, (2) Set aside by court as excessive and reduced 10 cents. (4) Company asked reduction. 
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P. R. T. to Operate 225 (Gas-Electric Buses 


New Design Departs Materially from Previous Gas-Electric Drives — Entire 
Control Is by Throttle of Gasoline Engine Which Drives Generator—Motors Are 
Permanently Connected Direct to the Generator and Power Is Transmitted to Wheels 
by Bevel Gears—Elimination of Differential Is Expected to Lower Maintenance Costs 


At Left, Chassis of Experimental Gas-Electric Bus, Showing Power Plant and Individual Motor Drive for Each 


Rear Wheel Eliminating Differential. 


At Right, the Gas-Electric Bus Is in General Appearance 


Similar to the Standard Yellow Coach Gasoline Bus 


phia Rural Transit Company, a subsidiary of 

the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, has 
ordered 225 gas-electric buses which will differ in 
several important respects from earlier designs. The 
placing of the order was mentioned briefly in this 
paper, issue of Dec. 6. Engines, chassis, and bodies 
will be built by the Yellow Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, while the electrical equipment will be supplied 
by the General Electric Company. Mitten Management 
has ordered 25 additional buses for use in Buffalo. 
The total cost will be about $3,000,000. 

Power will be supplied by a standard six-cylinder 
engine of 44-in. bore and 53-in. stroke, rated at 108 hp. 
at 2,200 r.p.m. This engine will drive a generator per- 
manently connected electrically to two 20-hp. electric 
motors mounted side by side on the chassis frame. 
These in turn will be mechanically connected to the rear 
wheels by drive shafts and bevel gears. 

The speed of the bus will be controlled by movement 
of the throttle of the gasoline engine. Clutch, trans- 
mission, and mechanical differential have been elimi- 
nated. Because of that and also because of the 
constant torque of the electric motors, the wear and 
tear on all moving parts, as well as the chassis 
and body, is expected to be much reduced, insuring a 
greater length of life for all equipment. 

The generator, known as the GE-1098, is compound 
wound with a differential series field, the shunt winding 
being excited by a small generator which forms a part 
of the main generating unit. The exciter obtains its 
field current from a 12-volt storage battery. This 
arrangement of windings provides high current and low 
voltage at starting. Due to the inherent characteristics 


A oni a series of exhaustive tests, the Philadel- 


of the generator, as the vehicle accelerates the voltage 
increases and the current decreases automatically until 
normal running speed is reached. For a given throttle 
opening the output of the generator is substantially 
constant under all road conditions. In this manner the 
necessary torque for acceleration or hill climbing is 
provided without overloading the engine, and with a 
smooth change of speed. The generator is designed to 
transmit the output of the gas engine within prac- 
tical limits of operation. The bus is designed for a 
normal maximum speed of 26 m.p.h. on a level roadway. 

Both the generator and the motors, which are known 
as GH-1079, are designed on the basis of 125-volt 
operation, and are self-ventilated. The motor frames 
are long and of small diameter, permitting assembly 
on the chassis without sacrifice of road clearance. 
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Acceleration and all speed changes are obtained solely 
by variation of the engine throttle, which is controlled 
by the usual accelerator pedal. As the engine speed 
increases, the generator voltage rises. The operator 
need not remove his hands from the steering wheel 
except to apply the emergency brake. There is no 
electrical controller for the motors, nor are any elec- 
trical adjustments made by the driver when running 
the bus. A small switch is provided having an off posi- 
tion and reverse for backing. This is connected with 
a single hand lever to the left of the steering post. 

Before this design was definitely selected, competitive 
tests were run with the experimental gas-electric bus 
and a bus having the usual gear drive, with clutch, 
transmission and differential. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the chassis and exterier appearance of 
this experimental bus. Several minor changes in design 
will be made when the new buses are built. The gas- 


Power Plant of the Gas-Electriec Bus Includes a Wariable Voltage 
Generator and a Separate Exciter Driven from 
the Engine Shaft 
electric bus has been in regular service from Aug. 1 up 
to the present time and has covered more than 13,000 
miles. 

It is said that the tests made show somewhat 
lower fuel consumption for the gas-electric bus for a 
given service, and at the same time a higher rate of 
acceleration and schedule speeds. These are important 
factors in city bus operation. An important point 
which was developed was the fact that the engine of the 
gas-electric bus actually makes 20 per cent fewer revolu- 
tions when running under city conditions than does the 
engine of the bus equipped with mechanical drive. This 
is because with gas-electric transmission it is impossible 
for the driver to race the engine, and it is also difficult 
for him to stall it. 

The great advantage claimed for the new design, 
however, is its simplicity. There is comparatively little 
electric wiring and no controller. The various parts 
are easily got at for inspection and repair. Elimination 
of more than 2,000 movements of the gear shift per 
bus per day is expected to reduce maintenance costs 
and prolong the life of the chassis and body. More- 
over, the electric drive is silent and the customary noise 
and jerk of changing gears at the time of starting will 
be absent. 

The two-motor drive permits a better distribution 
of power to the rear wheels when going around a curve. 
In the event of the failure of one motor, the bus can be 
brought back to the garage on the one remaining motor. 
The fact that the bus cannot be put in gear when going 
down hill is not considered a drawback because there 
are no steep grades on the routes where the buses will 
be operated. 

The buses are of the double-deck type and have a 
seating capacity of 66. The weight of the completely 
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equipped gas electric bus will probably be several hun-— 


dred pounds greater than that of a mechanical drive 
bus, but exact figures are not yet available. The first 
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of the buses will be operated on the Broad Street route | 
for which a franchise was recently obtained. Addi- 
tional routes, however, have been planned. F 


Purchasing Agents Aid Traffic Survey 


T A TIME when the time-table division of the 
Department of Street Railways, City of Detroit, 
was having trouble to keep pace with lay-offs at the 
factories, it occurred to the management to seek the 
aid of the purchasing agent. It was thought that as a 
member of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Detroit, the latter could readily get in touch with some 
500 fellow agents in local. manufacturing plants. This 
was in fact accomplished through the courtesy of the 
executive secretary of the association, who devoted most 
of the space in a circular letter to a statement on 
“Improying Your Street Railway Service.” 


f 


December 13, 1924 


He pointed out that the railway is a business operated 
for profit. A shortage of cars hurts traffic. A surplus 
of cars. means excessive operating expense. The 
problem is to keep the service adjusted to variations 

‘in demand. In view of these facts he requested the 
members to fill out and mail to him prepared postcards 
giving information concerning the number of men 
employed. It was particularly requested that large 
employers refrain from over-statement because the 
theory of securing “plenty of cars for every one” soon 

defeats its own purpose. It is one thing to say that a 
thousand men are employed and another to find that 
these men are on a three-day week and that only 500 
are on the job at one time. 

Replies received to this card covered some 200 plants 
employing from 300,000 to 400,000 men. During the 
two or three weeks following many facts of value to the 
traffic division came to the purchasing agent. 


NS 


_ The Readers forum 


Best Results in Energy Saving Made with 
Instruments 


ECONOMY ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 26, 1924. 


To the Editors: 

I have read with interest the abstract, on page 776 
in the Nov. 1 issue, of the paper read by Wilhelm 
Pforr, manager Berlin Street Railways, before the 
International Electric Railway Association meeting at 
Homburg von der Hohe. 

A hurried examination of this abstract would indicate 
that the author’s findings were contrary to practices 
very widely adopted in the United States; but a more 
careful reading shows that Mr. Pforr’s conclusions are 
based on his personal experience and are more or less 
contrary to the answers received to the questionnaire 
which he circulated with a view to summarizing opin- 
ions on the results obtained from all forms of energy- 
checking devices. 

It is certain that the experiences of users of energy- 
checking devices in North America do not confirm 
Mr. Pforr’s conclusions. Mr. Pforr finds that 30 per 
cent of the properties addressed were using instru- 
ments of some sort. In the United States approximately 
25 per cent of the active motor cars are equipped with 
watt-hour meters and a substantial number are equipped 
with coasting time recorders or power-on time re- 
corders. A large mass of data is therefore available 
in this country on which to base answers to the four 
points set forth by Mr. Pforr, who argues that it is 
better for his property and some others of similar size 
to encourage the saving of car propulsion energy by 
having additional power supervisors rather than by the 
joint use of energy-checking devices and power super- 
visors. He summarizes his objections as follows: 
(1) The appreciable expense of record-keeping per- 
- sonnel; (2) the maintenance cost of the instruments; 
_ (3) overloads occur oftener because the instruments 
- tend to encourage high rates of acceleration and to 
_ discourage the series running, which is so valuable in 
“congested areas; (4) false comparisons, which are 
drawn frequently, cause dissatisfaction among the 
motormen. 
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Our statements which follow are based on findings 
obtained over a period of 12 years use of Sangamo- 
Economy mercury type watt-hour meters with and 
without car inspection dials: 

1. The average expense for clerical record keeping 
is less than $10 per meter year and this expense is 
made up largely of the accurate determination of all 
The results therefore are of value 
to the property in addition to simply that of checking 
the energy consumption. On some properties it has 
been found that a large part of this $10 was already 
being spent in obtaining car mileage. 

2. The average expense for thoroughly maintaining— 
that is, cleaning and recalibrating—Economy watt-hour 
meters is. less than $2 per meter per year, and the aver- 
age cost for repair parts is less than 10 cents per meter 
per year. 

3. Regarding the encouragement of high rates of 
acceleration and retardation through the use of a 
so-called “power-saving”? device, the discussion of this 
point borders on competitive arguments between the 
devices which check a man through the use of the time 
element or by actual measurement of the energy. We 
argue that under the latter plan the watt-hour meter 
encourages rather than discourages series running and 
proper feeding of the controller in accordance with 
car and street traffic conditions. It does not put a 
premium on accelerating rates higher than those for 
which the electrical equipment of the car was originally 
designed. 

I believe that the widespread experience in the United 
States has shown that not only with watt-hour meters 
but also with time-checking devices, the peaks at the 
substation bus are actually decreased. On one large 
property that made a special study of this, the 24-hour 
energy saving indicated through the use of meters at 
an average of 14 per cent, was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the rush-hour peak of a little less than 10 
per cent. 

4, Under the system of rating the relative operating 
efficiencies of motormen through the use of the kilowatt- 
hour per car-mile, the meter does most of the engineer- 
ing, and the question of false comparisions between 
men is hardly possible of justification when the usual 
operating constants are applied to the situation: With 
the kilowatt-hour as a unit the man is judged by what 
he does to avoid unnecessary losses and is measured by 
the actual expense he entails in the energy cost for 
operating his car. 

We believe firmly in personal instruction, as Mr. 
Pforr recommends; but we have found that the best 
results cannot be obtained without the use of some 
checking device whereby a constant measure may be 
had on each motorman showing whether he is or is not 
following the instructions given. We have found that 
even where intensive instruction has been given, the 
use of the Economy watt-hour meter has increased the 
efficiency of operation from 10 to 20 per cent. 

To summarize: Experience in this country, where 
more than 200 roads are using watt-hour meters as car 
energy checking devices, has shown that substantial 
savings result over and above those that can be obtained 
by the use of any number of instructors. This saving 
is far in excess of the overhead and operating costs. 
In fact, numerous roads have wiped off all operating 
and capital charges for the meters with the savings 
obtained during the first year. L. E. GOULD. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Public Utility Problems Discussed 
in Pennsylvania 


Relief from Paving Burdens, Quantity Production of Renewal Parts, Bus 
Operation, and Relations with Other Utilities Were Subjects at 
the Twentieth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Street Railway Association 


EPARTING somewhat from cus- 

tom, the Pennsylvania Street Rail- 
way Association invited representatives 
of various municipalities to be present 
with the electric railway men of the 
state at their twentieth annual meeting 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
on Dec. 5. A lively interest in the 
proceedings was manifested by a num- 
ber of the city officials who took part 
in the discussion which followed the 
presentation of papers. ; 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was a paper on relief from paving 
burdens by A. T. Davison, general 
counsel Third Avenue Railway, New 
York City. An abstract appears else- 
where in this issue. In discussing Mr. 
Davison’s paper, D. L. Starr, a member 
of the Traction Conference Board of 
Pennsylvania, urged a more complete 
presentation of facts to the public. He 
said that many points in Mr. Davison’s 
paper were new to him and that he 
believed greater efforts should be made 
to give such information to the public. 
William LaFountaine, Director of Pub- 
lic Works, Scranton, Pa., said that the 
question of relief from paving burdens 
deserves careful consideration. The 
compromise suggested by Mr. Davison, 
whereby the city would construct the 
original paving between the tracks and 
the railway would maintain it, might 
be effected, he thought. The secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce said that the subject was one 
of great importance, and he would be 
glad to have all the available facts for 
presentation to the chamber. 

Speaking of the relation of elec- 
tric railways to other public utilities, 
P. H. Lantz, financial assistant to the 
president Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, said that in common with the 
other utilities the railways possess a 
huge investment and a relatively large 
number of employees coming in con- 
stant contact with the public. Their 
influence is tremendous in engendering 
and maintaining a friendly regard for 
their companies. The first step toward 
a better understanding of the motives 
of the railways and a better compre- 
hension of their problems can well be 
taken by approaching those engaged in 
other public service occupations. They 
offer the distinct advantage of a sympa- 
thetic audience. 

When new methods affecting cus- 
tomers are introduced, when schedules 


or routes are changed, when the rates 
are increased, nearly all human beings 
experience the same feeling. There is 
a natural disposition to criticise a 
change, and if not to resent it at least 
to question it. How does it sound, Mr. 
Lantz asked, to the man in the street, 
to hear an electric light man say that 
he “wonders what those fellows are up 
to now,” when a street car schedule is 
changed? Or if a railway man is quite 
upset at the prospect of an advance in 
gas rates, it creates a bad impression. 
To some extent, people regard all those 
engaged in public utility service as 
pretty much in one class. They are 
supposed to have common characteris- 
tics. If those engaged in these services, 
therefore, are to be classed together, 
they should realize the advantages of 
standing together. In conclusion, Mr. 
Lantz told of the success which had 
attended the presentation of several 
short skits written with a view to show- 
ing the public some of the problems 
encountered by utility companies. 

After mentioning the good results 
which were being obtained through the 
sale of securities to customers, Major 
J. S. S. Richardson, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Informa- 
tion Committee, gave some good sug- 
gestions concerning publicity methods. 
He said that railway men should avoid 
the use of the phrase “educating the 
public.” The public believes that it 
already is sufficiently educated and is 
not anxious for any more education 
handed out by the railway companies. 
In his opinion, the use of the phrase 
“informing the public” would avoid this 
difficulty. 

Traffic problems were briefly dis- 
cussed by Police Lieutenant Marshall, 
in charge of the traffic department in 
Pittsburgh. In his opinion, it is not 
feasible entirely to eliminate automo- 
bile parking. This, he considers, would 
interfere too greatly with the conduct 
of business. In Pittsburgh, by the es- 
tablishment of a commercial unloading 
zone in the center of the block, it has 
been possible to prevent vehicles load- 
ing and unloading merchandise from 
standing alongside automobiles already 


parked and thus completely blocking _ 


the street. 

A somewhat different point of view 
was expressed by C. F. Crane, assist- 
ant to the president Harrisburg Rail- 
ways, who said that in Harrisburg the 


the limit ‘of its usefulness. 


problem of traffic congestion is almost 
altogether a question of automobile 
parking. He thought that it was a 
matter of all or none, and that all 
automobile parking in downtown 
streets should be eliminated, just as all — 
railway passes were eliminated some 
years ago when this abuse had grown 
intolerable. In the same way, the to- 
tal elimination of parking would — 
remedy the situation without discrim- 
inating against individuals. 

The morning session was opened by 
an address from F. R. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the association. After dwelling 
briefly on the scope of the industry in 
Pennsylvania, he said: “There have 
been some who, because of the auto- 
mobile and the bus, have felt that the — 
electric_railway has practically reached 
But when 
we consider that, in the year of the 
greatest expansion of the automobile 
and bus, the electric railways of this 
state increased their usefulness at the 
same or even at a greater rate than 
before, this should controvert any idea 
that they are going backward.” 

Mr. Phillips spoke also of the work 
of the various committees. The com- 
mittee on legislative matters repre- 
sented the interest of the association 
in hearings before the State Tax Com- 
mission. The committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws submitted a report — 
clarifying certain portions of the con- 
stitution and by-laws. A committee on 
the joint use of poles was organized 
at the suggestion of the chief of the © 
bureau of engineering of the Public 
Service Commission. The enthusiasm — 
with which the committees have at- 
tacked their work has removed any 
doubt, Mr. Phillips said, as to the pos- 
sibilities which exist for the associa- — 
tion to be of real service to its mem- 
bers. 

Reports were read by the secretary 
and treasurer and committees were 
appointed. A recommendation of the 
committee on constitution and by-laws 
suggesting that only one meeting a 
year be held instead of two, and that 
some minor changes be made in the — 
matter of the dues, was approved. H. 
M. Stine, secretary. of the association, 
warned of the difficulties that may en-— 
sue as a result of the attempt of the 
Pennsylvania Giant Power Survey to 
link together companies that are well 
situated geographically for this pur- 
pose but not equally well situated eco- 
nomically. 

Commencing his remarks with the 
observation that maintenance is like 
the poor—with us always—Harry R. 
Meyer, development and supply divi- 
sion, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, presented a paper 
on the advantage of buying renewal 
parts from the manufacturer most in- 
terested in their performance. 


December 13, 1924 


An abstract of this paper will appear 
in a future issue. 

Bus operations of the United Electric 
Railways of Baltimore were outlined 
by L. H. Palmer, vice-president and 
general manager. He gave it as his 
opinion that buses are now a necessity 


and that their future utility lies in fur- . 


nishing feeder and connecting line 
service. The possibilities of de luxe 
service he considers problematical. 
Special service and chartered buses 
may be a source of revenue to the 
operating company. Mr. Palmer spoke 
of the satisfactory results which have 
been obtained in Baltimore with in- 
closed double-deck buses. In conclu- 
sion, he emphasized the impossibility 
of buses handling mass transportation, 
in’ which connection the fact that the 
bus fare must be higher than the rail- 
way fare is an important considera- 
‘tion tending to limit the field of use- 
fulness of the bus. 

A telegram was received from La- 
bert St. Clair, American Electric Rail- 
way Association, who was to have 
spoken on the subject “How Best to 
Sell Street Car Rides to Automobile 
Owners.” The telegram summarized 
briefly the tenor of the remarks which 
Mr. St. Clair would have made, as 
follows: “Make comfort of street car 
riding rather than cost of running an 
automobile the basis of appeal to auto- 
mobile owners. They resent being told 
that they cannot afford to run cars, the 
same as they resent being told they 
cannot afford fur coats for their wives. 
Stick to the comfort text. Say it briefly 
but often, and you will sell rides.” 

The meeting ended with a banquet, 
at which a number of prominent men 
of Pennsylvania spoke. Major Richard- 
son added to his remarks made earlier 
in the day and stressed particularly 
the fact that information given out by 
the railways to the press must have 
real news value or it will not be pub- 
lished. As an example of the way that 
the time element affects news value, 
he told of a number of sensational 
stories that were running on the front 
pages of the newspapers in the sum- 
mer of 1914 and how they were dropped 
overnight when Austria declared war 
on Serbia and Russia mobilized 14 
army corps on the Austrian border. 

John L., Stewart, member Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, spoke 
briefly concerning the efforts of the com- 
mission to promote at the same time the 
interests of the utility companies and 
of the public. A few reminiscences of 
the early days of the street railway 
industry were related by P. G. Wells, 
deputy attorney-general of Pennsyl- 
vania. The financial condition of the 
state -was outlined in an address by 
Auditor-General Samuel Lewis. Mrs. C. 
M. Hughes, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Section of the 
National Safety Council, spoke on the 
subject of safety. The concluding 
speaker was former Lieut.-Gov. E. E. 
Beidleman, who emphasized the need for 
more business sense in the conduct of 
every-day affairs. 

The officers re-elected for the com- 
ing year included F. R. Phillips, presi- 
dent; W. F. Bell, vice-president, and 
Henry M. Stine, secretary and treas- 
urer. On the executive committee F. R. 
Phillips, W. F. Bell, C. L. S. Tingley, 
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Thomas Cooper and C. F. Crane were 
re-elected, New members of the execu- 
tive committee will be H. L. Mitchell, 
West Penn Railways; J. L. Adams, 
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Philadelphia & Western Railway; W. 
A. Woolford, General Electric Com- 
pany, and Joseph Wayne, York Rail- 
ways. 


Let the City Pave and the Railway 
Maintain the Pavement* 


By A. T. DAviIson 
General Counsel Third Avenue Railway, New York City 


T WOULD be a waste of time to 

point out to street railway repre- 
sentatives the gross injustice of the 
archaic paving burdens under which 
the railways of the entire country, ex- 
cept in a few enlightened states, are 
literally staggering. The real question 
before us is, “What are we going to do 
about it.” : 

At the outset, we should all realize 
that the real source from which our 
relief must come is public opinion. 
That is the strongest influence in the 
life of any community, state or nation. 
No legislature or set of officials can, in 
the final analysis, act counter to public 
opinion. Once we can convince the pub- 
lic of the gross injustice of this burden 
and of how vitally it is affected by it 
the relief will follow as a matter of 
course. 

First, then, as to the form of relief 
which we should ask for. The best way 
to drive out a bad idea is to put a good 
idea in its place, and similarly, the best 
way to get rid of this iniquitous paving 
burden is to substitute for it a plan 
which is so fair and reasonable that no 
ene can possibly object to it. 

I believe that we cannot convince, at 
this time, a majority of the people that 
we should be relieved of all paving bur- 
dens. It may come in time, but it will 
only come after we have obtained a 
modification of the present drastic 
obligation. 

Coming, then, to the specific form of 
relief which we should now ask for: 
The obligation on street railways to do 
any original paving should unquestion- 
ably be entirely eliminated. The justice 
and fairness of this is self-evident. It 
has been judicially recognized that 
street railway companies derive no. spe- 
cial or peculiar benefit from the con- 
struction of the paving, and, as stated 
by ‘the Street Railway Investigation 
Commission of Connecticut: 

“The trolley car can run satisfac- 
torily and give service to its patrons 
regardless of whether a street is paved 
or not.” 

Obviously, the only purpose of paving 
the railway area is to make it more 
convenient for purposes of travel by 
vehicles other than street cars. 

The only reason ever advanced why 
street railways should do any paving 
has been that the operation of their 
cars caused a deterioration of the pave- 
ment. This might be an argument for 
an obligation to maintain a pavement 
after it has been laid, but certainly is 
no justification for requiring the street 
railway company to pay for the original 
pavement. The obligation to do original 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
convention of the Pennsylvania Street Rail- 
way Association, Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 5. 


paving: 
theory. 

The idea, then, to instill into the 
minds of the public is this: that street 
railway companies should be required 
to restore to its former condition so 
much of the pavement of the street as 
shall have become in need of repair in 
consequence of the existence and use of 
their track. 

The absolute fairness of such an 
obligation becomes the more apparent 
the more it is considered. It means 
that regardless of any specified rail- 
way area, if by any chance the com- 
panies because of the existence and use 
of their tracks in the streets, cause 
damage to the pavement anywhere be- 
tween the curbs, they are to pay for 
that damage. Nothing could be fairer 
than this. : 

It may be that in numerous instances 
this form of relief will be given volun- 
tarily by the municipalities, but it is 
important to bear in mind that in all 
the states of the Union this form of 
relief can be given by appropriate laws 
passed by the legislatures. There is no 
legal obstacle in the way of altering 
present paving obligations notwith- 
standing that such paving obligations 
are embodied in the franchise contracts 
themselves. The United States Su- 
preme Court has upheld the authority 
of the state to alter the obligations 
contained in franchises granted by mu- 
nicipalities and accepted by street rail- 
road companies, notwithstanding the 
argument that these franchise obliga- 
tions were in the nature of contracts 
between the municipalities and the 
street railway companies. 

Our approach to the public should be 
along the lines that the street car 
riders are the ones who are in reality 
bearing this paving burden, either 
directly by way of increased fares or 
indirectly by being deprived of service 
which otherwise they would have. We 
ought to make the people see that street 
railway corporations do not and cannot, 
under our regulatory and public service 
commission laws, use the streets for 
private profit. All moneys paid by 
street railways for paving obligations 
must be charged to operating expenses 
and paid out of the fares collected. 
Therefore, if the operating expenses of 
street railways must include paving 
obligations, the public is required to pay 
just that much more on its rate of fare. 

Furthermore, we ought to tell the 
public how many passengers we are 
carrying on our lines each year and 
show them that if those persons were 
not carried on street cars they would 
necessarily be carried in other vehicles 
which would use the streets in greatly 
increased numbers and thus increase 


cannot be justified %on any 
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the wear on and deterioration of the 
pavement. 

Also, we should show that the tracks 
in the street are an asset to every com- 
munity. These tracks are a guarantee 
to every business man and to prospec- 
tive buyers of property that there is a 
permanent method of transportation in 
that locality, whereas if these tracks 
were removed and some other form of 
vehicular transportation were substi- 
tuted, there is no guarantee that such 
other means of transportation will con- 
tinue on that street. The street rail- 
ways should explain how much of their 
incomé is paid to defray these paving 
obligations, and then compare these 
amounts with the taxes paid by other 
public utility corporations. We should 
also show that the amounts paid by 
street railway companies for paving do 
not render to the riders, who in reality 
pay these amounts, any more service 
than to the general public. Those who 
are really benefiting are the automobile 
users. We should make the car riders 
realize that they are paying the paving 
burden of the automobilist whose car 
they have just dodged at a street inter- 
section or whose car is blocking their 
progress at the peak hour in congested 
territory. 

We should show the public, and par- 
ticularly the legislature, how absolutely 
fair the remedy we are asking for is, 
namely, that we should be required to 
restore to its former condition so much 
of the pavement as shall have become 
in need of repair in consequence of the 
existence and use of the track. In this 
connection, we should explain that if 
there is any damage caused by the 
weight of modern electric cars or vibra- 
tion or flattened wheels or defective 
rolling stock, then the more that dam- 
age is, the more the company would be 
required to pay. 

Furthermore, the obligation to main- 
tain the pavement meets any claim that 
it is weakened at the points just ad- 
jacent to the tracks by reason of the 
lines of cleavage existing at such points, 
thus allowing considerable surface 
water to percolate through into the 
sub-surface and weaken the foundation 
of the roadbed. The remedy ‘we pro- 
pose fully meets this condition. The 
plan places a penalty on poor track 
construction and a premium on good 
track construction. Wherever we re- 
move the pavement for track repairs 
we, of course, would be required to 
restore the pavement to its former con- 
dition. 

And then, too, we should tell the 
public that in eleven states and one 
province in Canada a paving obligation 
has been adopted substantially in the 
form which we are now asking. In 
three of these states, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the relief 
is statutory and state-wide. In the 
other eight states, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, Kentucky, Indiana, California, Mich- 
igan, Illinois and Minnesota, and in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, this form 
of relief has been adopted by one or 
more cities. 

In the city of New York the Transit 
Commission has provided that the rate 
of fare on one of the lines in an out- 
lying section shall be increased one cent 
for every $100,000 of paving which the 
company is required to pay. As a 
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result, the paving program in that sec- 
tion has been very materially altered 
by the city authorities. 

Of course the most important class of 
persons to be convinced are the mem- 
bers of the legislature. This, however, 
will follow of its own accord when 
public opinion has been sufficiently 
awakened. But until that time we 
should should improve all opportunities 
of getting information directly to the 
members of the legislature. One 
method of doing this and also of getting 
the matter before the public is to intro- 
duce in the legislature each year a bill 
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which will give the relief which we a 
asking for. The introduction of 

bill should be followed by hearings, and 
at all these hearings we have demon- 
strated in New York City that the only 
reason why relief has been withheld is 
the desire of the city authorities to levy 
and collect from street railways a large 
share of the municipal paving expenses 
even though it be iniquitous, unjust and 
an imposition on the car riders. This 
only emphasizes the point that publie 
opinion must be so molded that this 
arbitrary retention of an unfair burden 
can be ended. 


Operating Experience with Buses* 


Various Sources of Trouble Are Pointed Out—Better Brakes, Provision 
for Overloads, Six-Cylinder Engines for Smoother Starting, More 
Dependable Tires, Larger Capacity Generators and High 
Maintenance Standards Needed 
By B. HILBURN 


General Manager Tulsa Street Railway, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


ERHAPS there is no more interest- 
ing subject relating to the trans- 


portation industry today than that of_ 


co-ordinating bus and street car service. 
The announcement in the October issue 
of Bus Transportation that 155 electric 
railways of the United States and 
Canada are operating 1,914 buses over 
2,405 miles of route is conclusive evi- 
dence of the growing use of the bus 
by electric railway operators. It is 
also significant that more railways are 
operating buses in city service than 
in any other field. 

Upon the advent of the unsightly 
jitney, without any semblance of regu- 
lation or responsibility, many of us 
unfortunately followed the practice of 
the ostrich and proceeded to cover our 
heads, in an attempt to ward off the 
danger of the approaching destructive 
competition. With our heads buried in 
the sand, we were unable to observe 
the rapid strides being made in the 
development of automotive equipment. 

Before we realized it, many outsiders 
had begun to take advantage of the in- 
sistent demand for the newer mode of 
transportation. Where we have failed 
to supply this demand others have done 
it. It matters not that operation of 
the motor bus in city transportation 
has in most cases proved unprofitable; 
there are always those who are willing 
to take a chance. It is almost certain 
that ultimately a type of equipment 
will be designed that will prove prac- 
ticable, and as operators get more ex- 
perience many of the present operating 
problems will be solved. Therefore, it 
is absolutely essential that electric rail- 
ways adopt the motor bus and proceed 
to find its place in the scheme of trans- 
portation. If this is not done there is 
grave danger of the business passing 
into other and more progressive hands. 

Like many other street railways 
throughout the country, our city be- 
came infested with the “jitney” in 1914. 
The operation of this unsightly vehicle 
in competition with our lines has con- 
tinued down to this day. There have 
been many attempts to eliminate them, 


*Abstract of paper presented before meet- 
ing of Midwest Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Nov. 24, 25, 1924. 


but without any degree of success. We 
have~had, and now have, a city ad- 


ministration that is willing to eliminate 


them, but the state laws have been such 
that any ordinance passed with that 
end in view has always been voided by 
the courts. 

In 1922, in an effort to eliminate the 
jitneys from the streets, the city passed 
an ordinance requiring all auto buses, 
or automobiles being used in trans- 
portation service, to be of not less than 
16-passenger seating capacity. This 
was done upon our agreement to oper- 
ate motor buses on some of the lines 
where jitneys were operating and which 
reached territory not served by car 
lines. For the most part, the jitneys 
were covering routes that came in 
direct competition with the street cars. — 
We purchased 15 Garford buses and one 
White Model 50. Six of the Garford 
buses were of: 16-passenger capacity 
and the other nine Garfords, and the — 
White had a seating capacity for 25 
passengers. , 

We operated the buses on two routes. — 
One was 2.7 miles long. An eight- — 
minute headway was maintained — 
throughout the day, with sufficient 
extra buses to give a 6-minute headway 
in the peak hours. On the other route, — 
which was 2.5 miles long, we mai 
tained a 6-minute headway throughout — 
the day and added additional buses to — 
give a 33-minute headway in the peas 
hours. The operating results were 
satisfactory, until the jitney operators, 
after about three months, went into 
court and succeeded in having the or- 
dinance voided. Then they went back 
onto the line with their buses. When 
the Supreme Court finally affirmed the 
decision of the lower court, we with- 
drew our buses and placed them on a 
route which was just half way between 
the jitney line and the street car line. 
However, this operation was unprofit- 
able, and at the present time we are 
only operating buses as short exten- 
sions of two car lines. We are at pres- 
ent directing our efforts toward secur- 
ing a new franchise, which, if the ci 
grants, we think will take care of th 
jitney situation. Then we will probabl 
be required to place in operation mo 
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buses to supplement our street car 
service. 

There seems to be no need to discuss 
the proposition as to whether buses are 
going to be used, because, in my opin- 
ion, that question is already settled. 
If the electric railway doesn’t operate 
them, some other agency will. It 
means that losses are going to be in- 
curred and that the electric railways 
are going to have to carry the burden, 
while the bus manufacturers do their 
experimenting and development. But 
it will be much better for the railways 
to get in on the ground floor than to 
let other agencies get the start, which 
would mean that the electric railways 
would suffer more than from the losses 
incurred during the development stage. 

Therefore, it is apparent that we 
should put our shoulder to the wheel 
and exert our efforts toward solving 
the problems that are connected with 
the operation of the motor bus. And 
the Lord only knows, they are many. 
From the things I have read and 
the things that I have heard I have 
formed the impression that there are 
some operators of intercity or inter- 
urban buses who are making money. 
However, I have addressed letters of 
inquiry to many operators of buses in 
city transportation and have failed to 
find one who is actually making money 
on them. It is, I think, a favorable 
characteristic that most of them are 
optimistic. I may say that I have not 
included in my list the large inde- 
pendent operators, such as the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company or the Chicago 
Motor Coach Company. 

One of the most serious problems 
confronting the bus operator is the 
braking problem. While, no doubt, the 
automotive engineers have within the 
past year given this problem more con- 
sideration than in the past, I do not 
believe they yet realize the vast dif- 
ference in the strain on the brakes on 
the bus compared with that on the or- 
dinary service truck. The continued 
starting and stopping to take on and 
discharge passengers necessitates the 
use of the brakes many hundred times 
more per day than on a truck. And, 
too, if rapid schedules are to be main- 
tained the use of the brake must be 
much more severe. I mean by that, the 
operator must run at a fast rate of 
speed up to the point where he is to 
stop, and then stop quickly. Some 
method of giving more braking surface 
must be developed, and material more 
durable than that now in use must be 
found. It is not the exception, but the 
general rule, that brakes in perfect 
condition when a bus goes out on its 
run will in a very short time be in such 
condition as to make the bus unsafe 
for operation. Much of this could be 
taken care of by proper adjustment 
provisions. When you are in the mar- 
ket for bus equipment, it will be wise 
for you to investigate thoroughly the 
braking apparatus. 

Right along with the braking prob- 
lem, I want to touch on the load capac- 
ity provisions. There has been no more 
serious mistake made by the bus manu- 
facturers than that of underestimating 
the load capacity requirements. In 
most instances they have placed on the 
chassis a body which seats the entire 
number of passengers which the chassis 
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is capable of carrying. It may be that 
under certain conditions loads can be 
limited to the ‘seating capacity. It is 
most definite and certain that we can- 
not do that in our city, and I think the 
same condition holds true in most 
places. When you take into considera- 
tion the fact that more than 50 per 
cent of the traffic is handled in the 
peak hours, say from 6:30 to 8:30 in 
the morning, and from 4:30 to 6:30 in 
the afternoon, it can readily be seen 
that the equipment must carry over- 
loads. If we should attempt to place 
in service sufficient additional equip- 
ment to provide seats for everybody in 
the rush hours, then the equipment 
could not possibly earn sufficient at 
current rates of fare to pay the operat- 
ing expenses, because of the light 'traf- 
fic in the off-peak hours. So the bus 
manufacturers must so design their 
equipment that it will carry the. over- 
loads, just as the street cars have al- 
ways done. And that is another thing 
you should go into carefully when pur- 
chasing bus equipment. 

The constant starting and stopping 
of buses in city service is, perhaps, the 
cause of most of the mechanical 
troubles that occur. Therefore, auto- 
motive engineers should strive to 
achieve the utmost in flexibility of the 
driving mechanism of the equipment. 
I have discussed this feature with many 
of the engineers in the industry. It 
is my theory that a six-cylinder motor 
is preferable to the four-cylinder motor, 
in that it will afford a greater degree 
of smoothness in starting. We have 
never had much trouble with our mo- 
tors, even though they have been 
greatly overloaded. But we have had 
much trouble from the clutch back to 
the rear end. It is my opinion that 
most all of this is due to rough start- 
ing. I have not always had the engi- 
neers agree with me that a six-cylinder 
motor would afford any relief. How- 
ever, I note that some of them are now 
coming out with that type of motor. 
It will be exceedingly interesting to see 
how it works out. It may be that some 
sort of hydraulic clutch could be worked 
out to give greater flexibility. 

When a bus gets so it does not start 
smoothly, and all buses will get that 
way as they grow older, then the proc- 
ess of battering at the transmission, 
universal joints and finally and prob- 
ably most seriously the rear, or dif- 
ferential gears, begins. These shocks 
soon have an effect on hubs and wheel 
bearings. 

Tires are also a serious matter. 
There is no doubt of the desirability 
of pneumatic tires from a resiliency 
standpoint. They are more comfortable 
to ride on and they are less destructive 
to the equipment. However, from the 
standpoint of regularity of service and 
dependability of service they are not 
so satisfactory. A flat tire is certain 
to lay the bus out for a trip, and this 
causes an interruption of the schedule. 
I think that in time a satisfactory type 
of solid cushion tire will be developed 
that will make the use of the pneumatic 
unnecessary, and when it is, that will 
do away with a lot of trouble. 

Another important item is the elec- 
tric generator. The current necessary 
to light up the interior agreeably, and 
at the same time keep the outside 
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lights going, has proved such a drain 
on the batteries and generators on our 
equipment that they could not carry the 
load. That, no doubt, is being taken 
care of, but don’t overlook that feature 
in your specifications. And let me re- 
mind you that while the manufacturers 
of bus equipment are earnestly striving 
to overcome all the difficulties, they 
are less familiar with transportation 
requirements than you are. They have 
for several years been engaged in the 
manufacture of equipment for use in 
other lines of business, in which the 
requirements cannot be compared with 
those of passenger transportation. 

It seems entirely out of place to 
suggest to a body of street railway men 
the necessity for rigid inspection of 
equipment. Yetour experience has 
taught us that the maintenance prob- 
lems of buses are so much greater than 
those of street cars that it has been 
dificult for our maintenance depart- 
ment to inspect frequently and thor- 
oughly enough. There are so many 
more working parts in a motor bus, 
and so many more adjustments that 
the average mechanic is prone to re- 
lease his job before all final adjust- 
ments are made. The work does not 
stand up, as does the mechanical work 
done on the street car. We have found 
that our bus maintenance requires much 
attention. Greatest effort should be 
made to keep complete harmony be- 
tween the shopmen and the operators 
on the road. Friction between these 
two groups can cause much trouble. 


C.E.R.A. Annual Meeting 
Jan. 8 and 9 


HE annual meeting of the Central 

Electric Railway Association will 
be held Jan. 8 and 9, 1925, at the Miami 
Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Following a meet- 
ing of the executive committee at 9 a.m. 
the sessions will be opened by the 
presidential address of Harry Reid, 
president of the association and presi- 
dent Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis. 

After the presidential address, A. E. 
Magee, president Ohio Association for 
Prevention of Grade Crossing and 
Highway Accidents, will present a 
paper, “Elimination of Grade Crossing 
and Highway Accidents.” The discus- 
sion on this paper will be led by Wal- 
lace Muir, Charles L. Henry and J. B. 
Dugan. 

The report of a special committee 
appointed to review recommendations 
of state committees on elimination of 
grade crossing and highway accidents 
will be presented and followed by a 
general discussion. 

In the afternoon the delegates will 
visit the McCook experimental flying 
field of the United States government. 

The annual dinner will be held at 
6:30 p.m. at the hotel. 

The Friday session, which will be 
called to order at 9:30 a.m., will be 
devoted to the subject “Super-Power 
and the Railways,” by E. H. Sniffin, 
manager power department Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Following the discussion there 
will be an election of officers, and im- 
mediately after adjournment the new 
executive committee will meet. 
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Spheres of Motor and Railway Transport 
Discussed at New England Conference 


Use of Buses and Trucks to Handle Traffic Formerly Carried at a Loss 
Described—Some Bus-Mile Costs Questioned—Co-ordination 
of All Transportation Agencies Urged 


O DEFINE better the fields of 

service of the steam railroad, the 
electric railway, the motor truck and 
the motor bus, a conference under the 
auspices of the .National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce was held at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week. About 300 transportation 
men and public officials attended, 
among the speakers. being a number of 
prominent electric railway executives. 

At the opening session Frederic S. 
Snyder of Boston presided, and the 
first speaker was Alfred H. Swayne, 
president General Motors Corporation, 
who discussed “The Relation of High- 
way Transport to Other Transporta- 
tion Facilities.” He pointed out that 
New England is demanding better 
transportation facilities and at lower 
cost. Either the railroads, the elec- 
tric railways and the existing inde- 
pendents will develop motor routes to 
meet present and future needs or out- 
' side groups will come in and build up 
-a profitable business by giving this 
service. Road conditions in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut are 
unusually well adapted to motor trans- 
port, which is largely confined to 
manufactured products of high value. 
More than two-thirds of the total mo- 
tor truck movement is in distances of 
from 1 to 30 miles. Motor vehicle 
transport should be subject to the regu- 
lation of rates and service given other 
carriers. In taxation, the common car- 
rier motor vehicle should be granted no 
favors which give it an undue advan- 
tage over the other agencies. The best 
interests of the public and the rail, 
waterway and motor interests lie in 
co-operation between them rather than 
in wasteful competition, and the great- 
est opportunity for co-operation is in 
the terminal areas of great cities. 

C. L. Bardo, general manager of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, read a paper picturing the 
magnitude of the railroad industry in 
this country, the investment involved 
and the necessity of co-ordinating 
transportation by highway and rail to 
eliminate wasteful competition. He 
stated that the New Haven road stands 
ready to co-operate in the co-ordina- 
tion of agencies for the better distribu- 
tion of local traffic from the rail heads 
—particularly in the industrial centers 
and cities. 


ELECTRIO RAILWAYS AND HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORT 


A masterly résumé of the develop- 
ment of the electric railway and its 
economic place in modern life was pre- 
sented by L. S. Storrs, president of the 
Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn. ~An abstract..of this. paper is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

“Independent Highway Transport” 
was discussed by James M. Swift of 
Boston, president Interstate Limited 
Motor Coach Company and counsel for 


the Motor Coach Association of New 
England. Mr. Swift outlined the de- 
mand of the public for bus transpor- 
tation, declaring that it has come to 
stay, as it fills a new place in trans- 
port service. 

A warm discussion of the place of the 
motor bus in New England occupied 
an afternoon session under the chair- 
manship of A. J. Brosseau, president 
Mack Trucks, Ine. 

R. H. Newcomb, assistant to the vice- 
president New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, said that all steam 
railroad employees realize that the mo- 
tor coach is here to stay. The railroads 
have consistently advocated the re- 
duction of economically unsound com- 
petition and the real problem is one of 
co-ordination. It is unfair, said the 
speaker, that the bus should have no 
regulation whatever in Massachusetts, 
when the steam and electric roads have 
it. All forms of transportation should 
have the same general regulation. 
Taxation should also be levied on-mo- 
tor buses on a fair basis. 

R. M. Sparks, vice-president Inter- 
state Limited Motor Coach Company, 
sketched the development of highway 
transport up to the present day of bus 
application. He affirmed his belief in 
the special service rendered by the 
motor coach to the public and vigor- 
ously declared that this service will 
be maintained and expanded as fast as 
the traffic demands. 

H. F. Fritch, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, said that his company is study- 
ing its unprofitable branch mileage 
with the possibility of doing away with 
train service and substituting the mo- 
tor vehicle. The private automobile 
is a primary factor in the lack of 
patronage on these branches. He com- 
mended the firm stand of the electric 
railways of the country in 1919-1920 
against the jitney, which led to success 
in the battle against these invaders. It 
is no proof, the speaker declared, that 
the bus is economically sound because 
the public patronizes it in particular 
localities. When equitable tax adjust- 
ments are made in relation to the mo- 
tor bus, the allurements of this new 
form of transportation will diminish 
somewhat. A broad study of the entire 
passenger and freight carrying prob- 
lem is essential to a solution of the 
motor bus situation. 

A. R. Williams, counsel of the United 
Electric Railways, Providence, R. L., 
maintained that the field traversed by 
the motor bus is already served by 
steam or street railways. If these two 
agencies cannot afford to lose to ‘the 
motor bus they will have to go out of 
business where the bus has taken the 
patronage..If the public has reached 
the period of non-regulation of any 
such transport agency as the motor 
bus, Sovietism once removed has ar- 
rived. It is impossible for the rail 
carrier economically to handle mass 
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-operate.motor-vehicles. 
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transportation unless it also handles ° 
the middle-of-the-day business. If the © 
public really demands the privilege of — 
riding on rubber the service should — 
be properly regulated and rendered 
existing carriers. The speaker charg: 
that a motor bus line has taken one- 
third of the income of the New Haven ~ 
road between Providence and Fa 
River. 

Mr. Sparks said that New England 
is from 3 to 5 years behind the times 
in motor coach service. George } 
Gariepy, Pawtucket (R. I.) Chamber . 
Commerce, bemoaned the increased ¢ 
of bus and trolley riding. In reply to 
an inquiry, Mr. Sparks said that his 
motor coach company proposes to de-— 
velop the Providence-Fall River traffic 
to the utmost and to handle it the year 
round. T. H. Benton, of the Springfield, 
Mass., city transportation board, said 
that the city authorities approve grant- 
ing the existing transport agencies the 
fullest opportunity to develop the forms 
of service required by the public before 
turning over such rights to others. 

Clark V. Wood, president Springfield 
Street Railway, pointed out his willing- 
ness to supply any form of service ac 
ceptable to the public and for which the 
latter will pay a reasonable price. Fred 
A. Cummings, assistant to the chair- 
man of the board of trustees, Hastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway, agreed 
that the motor coach has come to stay 
and said that his company is willing 
to operate any bus line so long as it 
yields 6 per cent on the investment and 
provides the required service. Bus op- 
eration will be put on wherever it 
proves more economical, but the com-— 
pany will not parallel a bus line where 
the latter is not under regulation. 

H. B. Freeman, receiver Hartford 
Springfield Street Railway, pointed out 
that buses on that road have super- 
seded electric cars and are giving me 


improved service. The running time 
is now but 1 hour 20 minutes betwe 
the terminal cities against a forme 
time of 2 hours 15 minutes by trolley. 
De luxe buses are operated on a fare 
$1 each way. A new class of traffic is 
being developed, including business men 
formerly driving private automobileal 
over the route and women who re- 
frained from boarding trolley cars i 
the center of the highways because of 
traffic density. 

Mr. Freeman pointed out that the Uy 
substitution of motor buses on the- 
Asylum Avenue line in Hartford by the 
Connecticut Company has apparently 
reduced street congestion, partly as 4 
result of the stopping of the buses at 
the curb. George E. Pellissier, Holyoke 
Street Railway, emphasized the need of 
more studies of costs, bearing in mind 
however, that cost alone does not inal 
dicate the public’s willingness to pay 
for a service. P. G. Carleton, counsel 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
contended that the Massachusetts law 
should require independent buses to 
secure licenses from the Department 
of Public Utilities, as is required of 
electric railways before the latter can 


Mr. Williams pointed out that mar y 
communities would be in a serio 

transportation plight if the electric 
railways should take up certain loca 
trackage, install bus service and 
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nd the bus service inadequate. One 
annot say how permanent the motor 
us will be, at this time. 

In closing the session, Chairman 
rosseau said that a large majority of 
1e motor vehicle manufacturers favor 
1e state regulation of buses. 

Edward Dana, general manager 
oston Elevated Railway, presented 
e Opening paper on Tuesday morning 
| the motor bus session on “The 
conomics of Motor Bus Operation.” 
he author recounted the development 
- motor bus service on the Boston 
ystem and gave some significant data 
1 the financial aspects of motor bus 
rvice on sparsely patronized trolley 
nes where the handling of mass trans- 
tation is not a feature of the day’s 
ork. An abstract of Mr. Dana’s 
idress is published elsewhere in this 
eek’s paper. 

W. J. Fliekinger, assistant to the 
resident the Connecticut Company, 
ew Haven, read a paper on the de- 
lopment and experience of his com- 
uny in the motor bus field. This is 
sstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

C. V. Wood, Springfield, Mass., said 
iat the motor bus has been “sold” to 
ie public and that the electric rail- 
ays have been appointed the col- 
ctors, but some question exists as to 
ie willingness of the public to pay 
ie cost of such service in addition to 
reet cars. H. W. Johnston of the 
ew England Motor Tours Company, 
rlington, Mass., said that his oper- 
ing cost per mile, including taxes 
id all charges, is from 23 to 26 cents. 
hese figures were vigorously ques- 
oned by several speakers, the con- 
msus of opinion being that the cost 
‘motor bus operation would run well 
rer this amount in average practice. 
. M. Sparks, Boston, supported the 
inge of costs presented by Mr. John- 
on. Mr. Dana again urged his 
sarers to beware of motor vehicle 
ileage cost statistics, on account of 
ie immense range of conditions en- 
untered. There is no more hazy 
ibject in the electric railway field, 
» said, than undigested data on costs 
x vehicle or car-mile. Mr. Flick- 
ger concurred, and after the state- 
ent that taxes and return on the 
vestment were not included, said that 
e rough approximate cost per motor- 
hicle-mile of the Connecticut Com- 
iny’s bus service is about 28 cents. 
_ A. Dean, Commerce Motor Truck 
mmpany, cited a cost per mile on one 


stem for single-deck buses of 31, 


nts, and 38 to 39 cents for double- 
ckers. He cautioned his audience 
t to take “fly-by-night” estimates as 
eir probable operation costs. 

F. A. Cummings of the Eastern 
assachusetts Street Railway said 
at no competition exists between his 
mpany and the Boston Elevated 
ailway over the Park Square-Arling- 
n Heights bus route toward Lowell 
the Eastern Massachusetts, as no 
cal traffic is handled. It was main- 
ined that little or no competition 
ists between the electric railway bus 
rvice in the eastern New England 
strict and the steam railroad service. 
A plan for uniting automobile motor 
uck and bus owners under the banner 
the American Automobile Associa- 
mn was discussed by Ernest N. Smith, 
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general manager of the A.A.A. Under 
the plan of organization two new 
departments will be created, a truck 
department and a motor bus depart- 
ment, with the necessary trained per- 
sonnel. There will be no effort to 
compete with existing state organiza- 
tions of truck and bus owners, but 
efforts will be directed toward co- 
operation with such organizations 
with a view toward solving national 
problems which continue to be a stum- 
bling block to the freer use of com- 
mercial vehicles. There is at present 
considerable variation in truck ton- 
nage laws, handicapping truck freight 
seriously in many quarters. Smooth- 
ing out matters of this sort will be 
among the many aims of the truck 
division of the A.A.A. 

In its activities along legislative 
lines the new division will function 
through representation in the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee. At 
present the bus and truck owners of 
the country are not entitled to repre- 
sentation and cannot function in co- 
ordination with the committee because 
they are not represented by a national 
organization. 


RESOLUTIONS Sum Up MEETING 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
conference looking toward co-operation 
of rail, motor and water carriers rather 
than unregulated and wasteful com- 
petition. Other resolutions indorsed 
regulation of motor vehicle common 
carriers similar to that for other util- 
ities, the requirement of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity and 
the requirement of adequate liability 
insurance. 

It was resolved that taxes should 
consist of (a) state motor vehicle 
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taxes, the proceeds of which should 
apply to highway maintenance; (b) 
taxes in exchange for franchise rights, 
providing an amount equivalent to 
that paid under the preceding item be 
deducted. 

Uniform common carrier regulatory 
statutes throughout New England, and 
uniform regulation of highway traffic 
were recommended. Enabling legisla- 
ticn was recommended to permit steam 
railroads, trolleys and other public 
utilities to acquire, own and operate 
motor vehicles. 

It was the sense of the conference 
that to promote co-operation of the 
various parties and co-ordinate rail- 
road and truck service, a permanent 
committee should be created to be 
known as the New England Transpor- 
tation Council. -This should consist of 
equal representation from each of the 
several agencies represented in the 
conference, together with representa- 
tives of the general public. 

The traffic program of the conference 
was summed up as follows: ; 

Resolved: That it is the sense of 
the session that the approach to the 
problem of traffic congestion should be 
broadened to comprehend all the agen- 
cies contributing to or affected by 
transport traffic; that the traffic policy 
should. develop the basic physical plan 
of the city; encourage higher efficiency 
and organization in traffic and tians- 
port operation and-administration; that 
all large traffic centers should promptly 
organize for thorough study of their 
complete traffic-transport plan, in a 
manner best suited to the community, 
to the end that a broad co-operative 
effort of all groups of our city popula- 
tion may be secured to provide for both 
present relief and future needs. 


Railway Operation of Buses in 
Connecticut’ 


Increasing Traffic Has Necessitated the Use of Larger Vehicles, but the 
Bus Has Been Found Unsuited for Mass Transportation— 
Maintenance Methods Are Described 


By W. J. FLICKINGER 
Assistant to the President the Connecticut Company 


ITH the policy of the state in 

regard to bus operation clearly 
defined, the management of this com- 
pany was in a position to take advan- 
tage of the bus as an auxiliary. The 
first bus route was established in July, 
1921, additional routes having been 
added, until at the present time we 
operate 15 bus routes in New Haven, 
Hartford, Stamford, Bridgeport, West- 
port, Waterbury, Meriden and New 
Britain. These are divided into three 
classes: 

' 1. Extensions into unserved territory 
which had developed some distance 
from the rail facilities. 

2. Replacement of trolley service on 
routes where the revenue was low and 
which were faced with the necessity 
of making large expenditures for track 
and overhead rehabilitation. 

38. Between. terminals where the high- 
way offers a shorter route than the 
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rail line which was built along a cir- 
cuitous route to serve the greatest 
amount of intervening territory. 

There is one other instance where it 
was necessary for passengers to travel 
from the north to the south part of the 
city over the main business street and 
numerous requests were made for an 
alternate route to avoid delays inci- 
dent to the heavy traffic on the main 
street. This would have necessitated 
the construction of track at a cost of at 
least $125,000. A bus line about one- 
half mile in length, connecting with 
the rail lines, has satisfactorily met 
this situation at a much lower cost. 

In the first two classes the rate of 
fare on the bus is the same as on the 
trolley, with free interchange of trans- 
fers. In the third class, the expedited 
service by the bus is recognized by a 
slightly higher rate. 

Our original bus equipment included 
38 27-Passenger Packards, 2 21-pas- 
senger Whites, 2 18-passenger Whites, 
1 Duplex, 1 Mack and 19 Reo Speed 
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Wagons, all on truck chassis with 
cheaply constructed bodies. By that 
time the motor truck industry and the 
body manufacturers became actively 
engaged in developing equipment which 
would be more suitable for the trans- 
portation of passengers than, the truck 
and the lightly constructed, inconveni- 
ent and uncomfortable body. The first 
buses of improved type were purchased 
in November, 1921, to which new equip- 
ment has been added from time to time 
as required until at the present time 
we own 4 Pierce-Arrows, 2 Fageols, 
& Yellow Coaches, 2 Macks and 2 Whites 
with a seating capacity of 29, 10 Macks, 
13 Whites and 5 Republics with a seat- 
ing capacity of 25, 2 Whites with a 
seating capacity of 21, 1 White and 2 
Brockways with a seating capacity of 
18, 1 Duplex with a seating capacity 
of 20 and 8 Reos with a seating capac- 
ity of from 12 to 14, a total of 60 buses. 
This equipment, together with garage 
facilities, represents an investment of 
approximately $500,000. 

At the close of 1922 we were oper- 
ating 79,000 bus-miles per month; at 
the close of 1928, 92,000 bus-miles per 
month, and at the present time we are 
operating 134,000 bus-miles per month, 
an increase of nearly 70 per cent over 
1922. 

With the increase in traffic, we have 
found it necessary to discontinue nearly 
all of our 12 to 14-seat buses, substi- 
tuting buses of larger capacity. We 
have also discontinued from passenger 
service all but three of the original 
buses which were on truck chassis. 
This investment was not, however, a 
total loss as we had for several years 
been working on a budget to motorize 
the line department, and the comple- 
tion of this budget was made possible 
by converting this equipment into tower 


and signal maintenance trucks, in 
which service they will have some 
further years of usefulness. The 


amount which it was necessary to 
charge against bus equipment, there- 
fore, was more a matter of obsolescence 
than depreciation. 

In an industrial community such as 
we serve there is a very heavy peak 
load demand, which adds materially to 
the cost of the service because of the 
necessity for stand-by equipment. 
Under the law in Connecticut the maxi- 
mum number of passengers allowed on 
a 25-passenger bus is 27 and on a 
29-passenger bus 31, which makes the 
ratio between bus and trolley on the 
basis of carrying capacity 1 to 3. As 
an illustration of how this works in 
actual practice, we have one route 
serving a highly developed industrial 
community on which the traffic demands 
are such as to require 2 buses for 18 
hours, 3 buses for 12 hours, 4 buses 
for 4 hours and 9 buses for one hour, 
so that we have 5 buses which operate 
only one hour out of 18, carrying only 
a one-way load; 1 which operates only 
4 hours and one 12 hours, the 7 part- 
time buses operating only a total of 
21 bus-hours per day. In the same 
city it requires 40 trolley cars to oper- 
ate the base schedule, whi'e during the 
peak-load period of about 2 hours 90 
cars are required. Due to the lighter 
traffic in the off-peak hours, it would 
probably require a very few more buses 
than trolley cars to handle the traffic, 
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but during the peak-load period of 2 
hours it would require three times as 
many buses as trolley cars, or about 
370 buses. This would result in an 
investment in over 200 buses for rush- 
hour service as against 50 trolley cars. 

Going a little further and taking a 
concrete example, there is one industry 
located on the outskirts of the city 
at which 1,150 employees finish their 
day’s work at the same time in the 
afternoon. These men are carried to 
the city in 14 trolley cars. To perform 
this same service would require 40 
buses. I offer this as food for thought 
to any who may have conceived the 
idea that the time is not far away when 
buses will be the sole means of mass 
transportation, as it must be recog- 
nized, of course, that the transporta- 
tion agency is under obligation to meet 
the full transportation requirements at 
all hours of the day and under all con- 
ditions. 

I believe it is necessary to study the 
traffic situation very carefully on indi- 
vidual routes, as where the number of 
passengers on a bus at any one time 
is limited an increase in the size of the 
bus may produce a very desirable effect 
on the net revenue. : 
in mind where the substitution of 29- 
passenger buses for 25-passenger in- 
creased the net several cents per bus- 
mile because additional business was 
there and all that was needed was the 
increased capacity for handling it 


without a corresponding increase in 


There was practically 
in the operating cost 


the bus mileage. 
no difference 


between the 25 and 29-passenger 
vehicles. 
When we commenced to operate 


buses we felt that complete cost records 
would be necessary to guide us in mak- 
ing decisions from time to time, par- 
ticularly as we were inexperienced and 
would have to watch results very care- 
fully. Accordingly, we immediately 
established a classification of accounts 
along lines similar to those used in our 
railway accounting and gave detailed 
instructions as to the distribution of 
expenses to all of our employees having 
anything to do with bus operation. 
We have a detailed record of the main- 
tenance and operating cost, gasoline 
and oil mileage of each individual bus, 
also the mileage of each individual tire. 
Having found the speedometer unreli- 
able for the purpose of computing bus 
mileage, we have equipped each bus 
with a hubodometer, and the odometer 
readings are, from time to time, 
checked against the route mileage, to 
see that the odometers are in proper 
working order. As all of our costs are 
analyzed on a bus-mile basis, it is very 
important that we get the mileage as 
nearly accurate as possible. A failure 
to credit a bus with all mileage oper- 
ated would give it an unfair dis- 
advantage in making comparisons. 

Each driver is provided with a card 
on which any defect developing is 
noted. The card is turned in with the 
bus at the end of the run and the defect 
is taken care of before the bus~again 
goes on the road. In so far as pos- 
sible, buses are assigned to the drivers. 
By this method, a driver is more care- 
ful in handling his bus and will give it 
a great many small attentions owing 
to his personal interest in it. 


I have one case~ 


The scheduling and operation 
under the supervision of the same sul) 
ordinate official who has charge of # 
trolley operation, although where 
ditions require it street supervisors ; 
assigned to bus operation exdaaaa 
By this method the bus and trolle’ 
schedules are more readily co-ordinate 
to make a unified transportation sys 
tem. I might say, incidentally, thai 
between Dec. 1, 1923, and March 81) 
1924, out of 37,700 scheduled bus-hours 
our buses lost, due to mechanical tre 
bles or bad road conditions, a total ol 
only 92 hours. 

The bus maintenance organization} 
so far as the chassis is concerned, ijj 
entirely separate from the organizatior 
which maintains the trolley cars. W 
believe this to be essential as the bus 
work requires an.entirely different line 
of experience. The bodies, however) 
are practically the same as our trol! 
ley car bodies and they are maintained 
by the regular car shop organization’ 

We have a central garage in New 
Haven, which not only takes care of the 
maintenance of the New Haven buses 
but also has an overhauling shop where 
the buses from the entire system are 
taken for general overhauling, the 
bodies, however, being removed ané 
overhauled in the local shop while the 
chassis is being overhauled in the cen- 
tral garage. The work on both is 
usually completed at about the same 
time and when the chassis goes back 
to its division the body is placed on if 
and it is then ready to return to sery- 
ice. So far, this arrangement seems 
to be working satisfactorily. : 

It is our practice thoroughly to i 
spect each bus every 7 days, at os rich 
time it is thoroughly greased and the 
crank case oil changed if necessary 
We change the crank case oil every 
1,500 miles. y 

While we have adopted no definite 
general overhauling schedule, we find 
that after a bus has operated between 
50,000 and 60,000 miles it is to ul 
advantage to take it down and renew 
all worn parts. In this connection 
depend very largely on the judgment 
of our foreman as to the necessity fot 
general overhauling as he is fairly 
familiar with the physical condition 
of each unit. | 

One item of expense which we have 
had to adopt more or less blindly i: 
that of depreciation. We originally 
adopted the straight line depreciatior 
basis over a period’ of three y 
With the improvement in the type 0} 
equipment and the discovery that ow 
buses would average from 35,000 @ 
40,000 miles per annum, we felt thal 
our charge was too high, as with care 
ful maintenance and periodical ov 
haul we felt we should get at le 
200,000 miles per bus. Most ma 
facturers with whom I have disc 
the matter claim that a greater 
age can be expected. We preferreé 
however, to be conservative and there 
fore adopted the mileage basis of depr 
ciation on a life of 200,000 miles. B 
experience shows us that we will ge 
a greater life, it will, of course 
a pleasure to change our depreciatit 
basis. 

It seems to me that the experien 
gained, not only in Connecticut but 
nearly all of the other states wh 


ecember 13, 1924 
, a 
4s operation has for the past few 
jars been a live issue, leads to the 
\llowing conclusions: 

‘1. That the bus is an established 
‘ansportation facility, useful as an 
auxiliary to existing rail transportation 
| serving new territory where there 
not sufficient revenue in sight to 
arrant the investment necessary to 
mstruct rail facilities, or to substi- 
ate for trolleys where rail facilities 
an no longer be maintained except 
ith the expenditure of money out of 
I proportion to the earning capacity. 
2. To permit competition between 
ny forms of public transportation is 
n economic waste. 
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3. In territory where there is a char- 
tered transportation agency, such 
agency, by reason of the training of its 
officers and employees, is equipped to 
meet best all of the transportation 
requirements and the people will receive 
at the hands of that agency a regular 
and dependable service. 

4. Whether it be a street railway 
company operating rail cars or buses, 
or a legally established bus company, 
it is only by protection from competi- 
tion and regulation by the constituted 
state authority that, the investment in 
these enterprises can be safeguarded 
and the public receive the best trans- 
portation service at reasonable rates. 


Economics of Motor Bus Operation*® 


On the Boston Elevated System Motor Buses Have Been Used 
Advantageously to Solve Difficult Situations—Over- 
enthusiasm Warned Against 


By EDWARD DANA 
General Manager Boston Elevated Railway 


OU have heard it said that the 
transportation of a modern city is 

ecessarily a monopoly. I think the 
rord in unfortunate, for it is a monop- 
ly only in the same sense that our 
re department, our police department 
r water department are necessary 
1onopolies. Nevertheless, this is a 
oe shed basic fact and because 
its soundness there came into exist- 
nce the regulating bodies clothed with 
he authority to insure fair treatment 
f the agency rendering transportation 
s well as to prevent those agencies 
ractising upon those it served the 
vils of unregulated monopoly. 

I am referring to these facts ad- 
isedly before attempting specifically to 
ake up the’ motor bus itself because if 
he advocates of the motor bus are 
nder the impression that this vehicle 
an change this basic principle they 
dvocate a destructive transportation 
gency, and like most destructive agen- 
ies they usually contain the seeds of 
heir own destruction within them- 
alves. 
Many motor bus advocates really 
elieved that it would be possible to 
un counter to the basic principles 
Thich had been developed during the 
ist quarter of a century in this coun- 
ry. They put lines in operation and 
an them only when the greatest oppor- 
inity to get traffic existed. With such 
load factor, the elements were in 
xistence to assure a low fare and 
hey gave low fares and usurped the 
treet railway business and at the same 
ime created new business. 

Let us examine this condition and 
pply it under our basic principles. 
. street railway system functions for 
he entire area served. It has to main- 
ain a readiness to serve over the en- 
ire district and cars are operated 18 
0 20 hours a day, 365 days a year, 
egardless of the amount of traffic, for 
he good of the district as a whole. 
‘or instance, the Boston Elevated car- 
ies 1,100,000 passengers on a week 
ay and runs 161,000 car-miles. On a 
unday it carries only 600,000 but runs 
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108,000 car-miles. The receipts on 
Sunday are 14 cents per car-mile less 
than on weekdays. That is what I 
mean by readiness to serve. 

Suppose, for instance, that the street 
railway was not affected by the basic 
principles I have referred to, but in- 
stead functioned according to the 
underlying principle which is character- 
ized by the jitney line I referred to, 
what would result? Some lines would 
have a low fare of 5 cents and other 
lines would have a fare of possib'y 
25 cents if they were to have any serv- 
ice at all. 

Now let us turn to the constructive 
aspect of the motor bus. The eco- 
nomics of the motor bus comes down 
to the management of a new tool to 
do work which has been done in some 
instances with an improper tool and to 
do work for which we were not equipped 
with any tool before. 

The motor bus, it would seem, has 
established its place as a part of a 
unified transportation system. It has 
its proper place, just as does a one- 
man car or a two-man car or a multi- 
ple-unit train. In 1928, 95 railways 
operated 925 buses. I understand today 
168 railways operate 2,633 or more 
buses. Progressive railway officials 
apparently see that in the motor bus 
there exists a very useful ally to the 
electrically operated units. A combina- 
tion of facilities is therefore afforded 
which can give the traveling public the 
service which can best serve its needs. 

The story of the motor bus as it has 
unfolded in the territory served by the 
Boston Elevated Railway may be of 
interest generally. 

Under the 1918 act, the Elevated was 
required to be operated on a service- 
at-cost basis and fares were increased. 
On July 10, 1919, a flat 10-cent fare 
had been reached. This flat fare was 
accompanied by a substantial decrease 
in revenue passengers, even though the 
fare was sufficient to prevent deficits 
and cover the full cost of service. 

Naturally, there has been some dis- 
cussion and advocacy of competitive 
buses, but thé assessment against the 
taxpayers of $3,980,151.67 for the first 
year’s deficit under public operation 
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and the fact that this amount had to 
be repaid before fares could be de- 
creased had a very real effect upon 
those in authority by whose action 
motor buses could be permitted. 

The consequences of the act were 
understood by most municipal officers, 
and it was realized that if competitive 
motor buses were permitted and the 
revenue of this great system diminished 
one of three things must occur under 
the laws: 

1. An increase in fare above 10 cents 
to offset the loss, or 

2. Additional deficits against the tax- 
payers, or 

3. Loss of service in the district af- 
fected, in an effort by the state trustees 
to localize the competition and place 
no burden upon the system as a whole 
which might result in a higher fare 
or a tax assessment. 

The result was that the cities and 
towns refused licenses to competitive 
jitneys with a single exception, where 
the city later revoked the competitive 
jitney license. 

The Boston Elevated Railway began 
the operation of motor buses on Feb. 
24, 1922, between Union Square, Brigh- 
ton, and the Boston-Watertown line on 
North Beacon Street. Bus service has 
increased from that time and we are 
now operating bus lines requiring for 
regular schedules 46 buses and for 
extra service a total of 66 ~ses. Dur- 
ing the month of October w_ operated 
97,680 bus-miles and carried 676,005 
passengers in buses. 

As an instance of the use of this 
new ally on the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way the so-called Cottage Farm line 
may be cited. This line was 2.219 
miles long, operated through narrow 
streets and served 3,600 people in 
both directions daily. The rebuilding 
of the Cottage Farm Bridge was up 
for consideration. Following estab- 
lished custom the car rider was to be 
assessed approximately $60,000 of the 
cost. The rebuilding ofthe tracks over 
which the line operated would cost 
$180,000. The 8 cars on the line rep- 
resented a capital outlay for both car 
and power plant capacity of approx- 
imately $200,000. To serve 3,600 people 
by cars a plant investment was called 
for of $440,000. The plant investment 
if buses were to be substituted would 
not exceed $100,000, a fixed charge 
saving of no inconsiderable proportion. 

Referring again to the use of a tool, 
why use a sledgehammer if a tack- 
hammer will get results? Or in rail- 
way vernacular, why put the Twentieth 
Century on the Skowhegan branch? 

But let not the pendulum swing on 
the strength of such a performance 
and ‘bus enthusiasts rush in ‘where 
angels fear to tread and proclaim its 
ability to supplant, replace and rele- 
gate to the Dark Ages the mass trans- 
portation agency—the street railway— 
than which no more economical agency 
exists today to perform its task. Ridic- 
ulous and absurb. We might as well 
urge that a Ford was all that is neces- 
sary in the form of an automobile, so 
why have so many other makes. 

I referred to the hope of new ter- 
ritory in the use of the motor- vehicle. 
The Boston Elevated has several lines 
of this very character where no pre- 
vious trolley service existed but where 


today the district is served as an in- 
tegral part of the Elevated system. — 

There is still another use, the ulti- 
mate development of which by street 
railways has not been appreciated, and 
that is chartered bus service. Street 
railway service of this sort was lim- 
ited by the proximity of the terminal 
points of the trip to car lines. The bus 
removes this limitation and permits the 
street railway to utilize its personnel 
and its equipment when not otherwise 
engaged, except for the very peak hour. 

Summarized, therefore, the bus in 
some instances can replace trolley 
lines; in others, reach out into new 
territory, and in a third way become 
a business getter in the way of special 
parties. 

As regards the vehicle itself, its 
mechanical efficiency and its appoint- 
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ments for the service to be rendered 
opens up a fascinating field for a mul- 
titude of detailed discussion. Suffice 
it to say that I have unlimited con- 
fidence in the enthusiasm and the abil- 
ity of the motor vehicle builders to 
co-operate, study and improve almost 
from day to day this agency once the 
underlying basic principles of its reg- 
ulation, control and field have been 
definitely indicated. 

But there is one thought which comes 
to my mind in this connection, and 
that is that over the doors of most 
Roman villas there usually was an in- 
scription, Cave Canum, which, trans- 
lated, means “Beware of the dog,” and 
I offer for the consideration of the bus 
men an inscription over the door of the 
electric railway, “Beware of bus-mile 
statistics.” 


Providing Complete Transportation 
Service’ 


There Are Many Uses of the Bus in Connection with the Electric 
Railway and the Two Should Be Used Together 
Where Best Suited 


By L. S. Storrs 
President the Connecticut Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 


NE often hears the statement that 

the electric railways are in a tran- 
sition period. To a certain extent this 
is true, but this utility has constantly 
undergone change. From the days of 
the horse car, one modification after 
another has been adopted in the effort 
to keep ahead of the reasonable require- 
ments of the communities. 

In an effort to supply necessary pub- 
lic service and in order that full trans- 
portation facilities may be offered, rail- 
ways are rapidly adopting the motor 
bus as an auxiliary. At the present 
time there are at least 3,000 motor 
buses operated by electrie railways in 
the United States, 300 of which are 
in New England. 

The task confronting the transpor- 
tation utility is not that of providing 
regular service to the people of the 
cities during the 18 to 24 hours of the 
day, for that would only mean run- 
ning cars over the tracks on even 
schedules, a relatively simple matter. 
The real job of this servant of the 
people is providing sufficient service to 
take care of their needs in going to 
work in the morning and returning 
home in the afternoon. 

This mass transportation period is 
but four hours in duration, or at the 
most four and one-half hours, during 
which approximately one-half of the 
total daily passengers must be taken 
care of. That is, of the 44,000,000 
passengers per day in the United 
States, at least 20,000,000 must be 
transported in 4 hours, or at the rate 
of 5,000,000 per hour. 

This mass movement is the real prob- 
lem, and one that large-capacity cars, 
or trains, running along the streets 
of our cities or through subways or 
upon elevated structures in the metro- 
politan areas, alone can cope with. 
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The requirement for added facilities to 
take care of this mass movement in the 
growing American cities is ever con- 
fronting the transportation executives. 

We are so familiar with the incon- 
venience in travel, during the peak 
hours, in street cars or subway, that 
the common impulse is to complain of 
the service or criticise the management 
when as a fact the most efficient serv- 
ice is being rendered. Either the sub- 
way facility is taxed way beyond the 
capacity which it was expected to care 
for when planned; or the number of 
street cars, operated through streets 
already congested to the point of sat- 
uration, will not permit any further 
addition. But try to visualize the re- 
sults with bus operation. I have in 
mind one of the bus routes in Con- 
necticut on which the travel requires 
the following service: 

For 18 hours, two buses; for 12 
hours, three buses; for 4 hours, four 
buses, and for 1 hour, nine buses. So 
we have five buses which operate only 
1 hour out of 18 carrying a one-way 
load; one which operates only 4 hours 
and one 12 hours, the seven part-time 
buses operating only a total of 21 
hours per day. This is mass trans- 
portation with a vengeance—and it is 
a nice question as to whether rail 
transportation to serve this route 
would not be more efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

The great growth of American cities 
has been made possible solely through 
a thoroughly efficient and dependable 
system of transportation. Dependable 
service, not only that of today, but 
throughout the days to come, cannot 
be obtained unless supplied by a respon- 
sible organization depending upon its 
patronage for its own financial success. 
If the service is rendered by groups 
of individuals jointly, or by each in 
his own interest there can be no assur- 
ance of continued service. It will de- 
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pend upon the personal whims or abil- 
ity to carry on, and that solely during 
periods of prosperous operation, 

In any city there are lean areas from 
the transportation standpoint through 
which dependable service is as mu¢l 
of a necessity as it is in the districts 
that make possible profitable opera- 
tions. Complete service through all 
portions of a city is needed for the 
growth of the city. 

The development of the motor bus 
has placed in the control of the electric 
railways a very efficient aid in pro- 
viding improved service in the cities 
and surrounding districts. The greater 
flexibility of a transportation unit 
which is not confined to fixed routes, 
makes it possible to extend service into 
areas that have been developed since 
the electric railway trackage was con- 
structed, and, by co-ordinating that 
service with street railway service, give 
a more adequate facility to the com- 
munity. 

It must be apparent that the need 
for a well-planned system of trans- 
portation within any community must 
include all types of service that the 
present stage of the art has devel- 
oped; that each type of service must 
be utilized in that particular work 


which it is best designed to perform; 


that both types must be placed under 
the same obligations and restrictions; 
and that both must be under the iden- 
tical regulatory body in order that the 
ultimate end of a perfect transporta- 
tion system may be attained. 

By far the best results are possible 
when both types of service are oper- 
ated under the control of one trans- 
portation organization with the obli- 
gation to make the most efficient use 
of each. Only under such a policy can 
a thoroughly co-ordinated service be 
produced and the maximum benefits 
obtained. 

A great deal has been said of the 
probable substitution of the motor bus— 
for the electric cars, but it is apparent 
that the bus is not capable of efficiently 
serving mass transportation in the 
large cities. It is equally apparent 
that there are many uses to which this 
unit can be put in providing essential 
service, and the electric railways must 
be prepared to adopt the motor bus as 
an integral part of their plant, and 
by adopting a broad view of their 
obligations abandon the idea of being 
merely electric railways and take on 
their real function, that of being the 
agents of the public in supplying all 
of the transportation requirements of 
the communities. : 

The time has come for the use of 
the bus by the experts. It can be made 
to be of great service, but its full util-— 
ity cannot be determined until serious 
efforts have been made thoroughly to 
co-ordinate the two types of service. 
This new facility is as yet too recent 
a development for anyone to predict 
with any degree of certainty the par- 
ticular instances of its actual value in- 
the general transportation needs of any 
city. The efforts that have thus far 
been made to co-ordinate the bus sery-_ 
ice with existing trolley service are 
of too recent date to have more than 
pointed the way to possible other uses. 

Without question the first obligation 
of the railway is to fill the unserved 
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areas, after which there is the gradual 
opportunity to economize by substitu- 
tion of the motor bus for electric cars 
in thin traffic areas, when confronted 
with excessive track reconstruction 
expenditures. There are opportunities 
to develop new business by a combina- 
tion of the above two bus operations. 
The possession of a sufficient fleet of 
bus units will develop the incentive to 
find new uses for these units. While 
it is unlikely that there will ever be a 
large amount of supersession of the 
street cars by the bus in city areas of 
dense riding, experience in the actual 
cost of bus operation as compared with 
the cost of operation and upkeep of 
electric railway plants will serve as a 
guide to direct the gradual expansion 
of bus operations. ; 
There is a field for the development 
of a higher grade of service than that 
possible in mass transportation, or 
what has come to be termed de luxe 
service, at rates considerably higher 
than traction fares, as well as high 
grade special service along non-served 
routes, such as that performed by the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company, at 
slightly higher rates. These are all 
matters that the transportation experts 
should determine, but it is certain that 
they will be determined by someone. 
It has been said that the good will 


of the community is the greatest single 
asset of a public utility and no steps 
can possibly be taken that will be pro- 
ductive of.so large a measure of this 
good will as the adoption by the rail- 
way of the bus and the active develop- 
ment of such service necessities as 
exist within the various communities. 

There is one phase of the matter that 
warrants serious consideration, the re- 
sult upon the securities of the electric 
railway, provided there is any large 
amount of substitution. The super- 
seded physical property has a definite 
value which is represented by issues 
of stock or bonds. It will be necessary 
to permit the new service to earn a net 
in excess of the allowed “fair return” 
sufficient to amortize the physical value 
so superseded over a term of. years. 
This is but one of the problems that 
will be presented during the period of 
readjustment. 

The experience of electric railway 
companies in New England with bus 
operation has encouraged some of us 
to believe that we shall be operating 
many more buses in the near future. 
At the same time, we have no reason 
to believe that the bus will supersede 
the electric railway in its most impor- 
tant function—the carrying of the mil- 
lions of persons to and from work dur- 
ing the rush hours of the day. 


New Englanders Discuss Maintenance 
and Employee Relations 


O MUCH interest was aroused in 
i) the subject of rolling stock main- 
tenance at the November meeting of 
the New England Street Railway Club 
that at the meeting on Dec. 4 another 


paper was presented on this topic by , 


H. S. Day, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 
President T. H. Kendrigan occupied the 
chair. Mr. Day’s paper will be pub- 
lished next week. 

In opening the discussion President 
Kendrigan pointed out that a sleet 
storm is hardest on railway motors and 
that where snow is dry much less diffi- 
culty is encountered in maintaining 
service. Mr. Day admitted the influ- 
ence of weather effect on motors, but 
declared if the insulation of motor coils 
is well varnished and if the snow-fight- 
ing equipment is in good shape, much 
less trouble will occur than where 
poorer maintenance holds sway. Good 


maintenance implies that field coils are , 


properly dipped and baked, that insu- 
lation is “live,” motors are tight and 
that the roads are open. It is a pity to 
diminish service during storms for on 
these occasions many opportunities 
arise to carry patrons who ordinarily 
use private automobiles. 

W. C. Bolt, Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway, Boston, said that he is 
studying the problem of when to re- 
place old with new equipment and Mr. 
Day stated that he is making a sim- 
ilar investigation. 

John Lindall, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, concurred in the value of sys- 
tematic inspection and overhauling, but 
declared that local service conditions 
are often controlling. In the same city 
a single storm will sometimes tie up 
the cars on one division and leave those 


on another free from interrupted serv- 
ice. Poor track is responsible for a 
multitude of car failures,<and after 
track is relaid it often happens that the 
pull-ins in a district begin to diminish 
after a few months’ service over the 
new rails. “Two years ago,” said Mr. 
Lindall, “we had 300 motors that gave 
us a good deal of trouble and I recom- 
mended their replacement but could get 
only money enough to replace 100. We 
took out the worst motors and put the 
new ones into the hardest service. This 
step has reduced maintenance costs on 
these 75 cars so much that I question 
whether I could now make out a case 
for replacing the other 200 motors.” 

Mr. Bolt emphasized the generally 
good condition of tracks on the Eastern 
Massachusetts system’ as a factor in 
lowered car repairs. Special attention 
has been given to drainage to prevent 
water accumulating on the _ tracks. 
Nothing is more damaging to a motor 
than salt water. Passenger car 
equipment is not built for snow fight- 
ing, and an adequate snow-fighting 
equipment is important as a factor in 
relation to car maintenance. In a 
typical storm eight to twelve motors 
were burned out on one car line in 2 
or 3 hours where the snow had not 
been properly removed, and yet there 
were no motor failures on the rest of 
the system where similar cars were op- 
erating. 

F. B. Walker, chief engineer of main- 
tenance Eastern Massachusetts system, 
pointed out the importance of keeping 
up the voltage in reducing car pull-ins 
from motor burnouts.- Of 180,000 
joints on the system about 125,000 have 
been replaced and many bonds test 100 
per cent in conductivity. ‘We credit 
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our department,” said he, “with about 
$100,000 in motor repair savings as a 
result of joint and bond maintenance.” 
R. D. Hood, Haverhill, Mass., said that 
much good has been effected by the use 
of negative feeders. In hard winds 
it is the practice on the Massachusetts 
Northeastern to put up the voltage to 
650 and fewer motor failures result. 
Following the usual dinner, S. F. 
Fannon, director division of public 
service, Sherman: Service, Inc., Boston, 
addressed the club on “A New Concep- 
tion of the Job,” and Prof. T. N. Carver 
of the department of econom‘cs, Har- 
vard University, gave a talk on 
“Economic Tendencies.” Mr. Fannon’s 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Professor Carver depicted the causes 
of many modern economic wastes and 
emphasized the trend toward their re- 
duction resulting from the diffusion of 
wealth, employee and customer owner- 
ship. He predicted further advances 
in the cost of labor in this country, 
but drew the conclusion that as rela- 
tions improve and as the investing 
class increases in numbers many pres- 
ent causes of conflict will disappear. 


Kentucky Association Meets 
Jan. 15-16 


HE annual meeting of the Ken- 

tucky Association of Public Utilities 
will meet at the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, on Jan. 15 and 16. There will 
be a get-together dinner for members 
on the night of Jan. 15, with an all-day 
business conference on Jan. 16. 


American 


Association News 


Special Reports Available 


HE following special reports have 

been prepared by the Bureau of 
Information and Service and are avail- 
able to member companies in good 
standing upon request: 

Motor Bus Operations in the United 
States.—List of motor bus lines show- 
ing name and address of the operators 
and where the information is available, 
statistical data on the character of their 
operations. Part I, motor bus lines in 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware (Wilmington), Indiana, District 
of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

Accident Statistics of Electric Rail- 
ways for 1923.—Analysis and summary 
of the statistical data on accidents re- 
ported by more than 150 companies on 
association questionnaire. The infor- 
mation covers the number of accidents, 
ratio of cost to gross earnings and 
comparison of accident records on unit 
bases, all of which is also compared 
with the record for the year 1922. A 
summary of safety work carried on by 
electric railways is also included. 

In addition to the above, supplements 
to the Wage Bulletin, Fare Bulletin and 
Cost of Living Studies have been pre- 
pared, bringing them up to date. 
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Utilizing Worn Axle Brasses 


BTAINING double life out of 

split axle brasses by replacing 
the worn top half of the lining with 
the bottom half is accomplished in 
‘the Wheaton shops of the Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin Railroad. Finding 
that an excess supply of lower halves 
of axle lining were accumulating, 
an investigation was made to see if 
they could not be used for some 
other purpose. By filling in the 
bearing window with babbitt, and 
building up the flange by welding, 
it was possible to utilize the bottom 
half as a top half. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a babbitt lined 
split bearing before and after clos- 
ing the window with babbitt. 

The edges of the window are 
serrated by means of indentations 
made with a file. This produces a 
rough edge and serves as an anchor- 
age for ‘the babbitt insert. The 


Bottom Half Axle-Lining Brass with Win- 
dow Babbitted for Use as a Top Half 


bearing is then placed around a 
mandrel and the window poured full 
of babbitt. It is machined inside 
and out, and is suitable for use as 
an upper half of an axle bearing. 
This practice has resulted in the use 
of material which heretofore had 
been considered scrap. 


Chuck f on Machining 
Trolley Wheels 


jes THE new Hillcrest shops of the 
Toronto Transportation Commis- 

sion, Toronto, Canada, a new form of 
chuck has been developed that makes 
it possible to bore and turn trolley 
wheels at one operation. The main 
casting of the chuck is attached to 
the lathe, and the outer end is turned 
to fit the inside contour of the trolley 
wheel. An arbor fits inside the main 
casting which is arranged with arms 
which project through the spokes 
of the wheel, and these in turn are 
provided with projections to act as 
chuck jaws. A locking ring with 
slots to fit over the chuck jaws is 
shaped to fit inside the contour of 
the trolley wheel and hold it firmly 
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Chuck for Trolley . 
Wheel Turning 
and Boring 


Spring Tool Holder 
and Tool for 
Machining Trolley 
Wheels 


: 
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when in position. After the trolley 
wheel is inserted, the retaining ring 
can be shoved over the chuck jaw and 
then with a 45-deg. turn the: retain- 
ing ring is locked so as to hold the 
wheel tight. With this design of 
chuck, both the hub of the wheel and 
the grooved portion are left free for 


“machining. 


The groove is turned in the wheel 
by a special tool, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This gives 
the correct shape in one operation. 
The tool holder is arranged with a 
slot so as to provide a spring action. 
Use of this chuck, together with the 
special tool, has made it possible to 
maintain trolley wheels at a much 
reduced cost, and in addition, they 
are uniform in size and shape. The 
chuck was designed under the super- 
vision of W. R. McRae, superin- 
tendent of rolling stock. 


Wheel and Gear Pressed 
Off Together 


T IS the practice in the Albany 

Street shops of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway to press wheels and 
gears on and off together. This is 
done on a Wood hydraulic press, 
which is arranged as shown in an 
accompanying illustration. An axle 
with wheels and gear attached is 


swung into position in the machine. 


The gear rests against the large 
ef 


Gears and Wheels Are Pressed Off Together 


by a Hydraulic Machine in the Boston 
“LL” Shops 


block in the center, while pressure 
is applied to the end of the axle at 
the right. For 33-in. wheels a force 
of about 130 tons is required for 
pressing off. 

When it is desired to press off a 
wheel without removing the gear 
also, the force is applied at the rim. 
This procedure destroys the shape of 
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the wheel, but inasmuch as the wheel 
is to be scrapped anyhow this is no 
drawback. No pressing is ever done 
by means of rods placed through 
holes in the web of the gear. 


Special Truck for Baking 
Armatures on End 
By F. C. LYNcH 


Shop Supervisor Kansas City Railways 
HE accompanying illustration 
shows a small truck used by the 

Kansas City Railways for moving 
armatures in and out of the baking 


This Simple Truck Enables Armatures to 
Be Cunveniently Handled on End in Con- 


nection with Dipping and Baking Work 


oven, and for storing them while 
they are in the oven. Two trucks 
of the same design are used for this 
work. 

Armatures are dipped with the 
pinion end down, and are stored in 
this same position on the baking 
truck. The truck itself is made up 
of angle-iron framing, mounted on 
cast-iron flanged wheels. A wood 
floor is bored out so that the pinion 
and that end of the shaft protrudes 
through. It has a capacity for eight 
of the larger sized armatures. - 


Burning Insulation Off 
Flat Conductors 


HERE strap-wound field coils 

are to be rewound or repaired 
the removal of the old insulation 
presents quite a problem. In the 
shops of the United Traction Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., this is accom- 
plished by passing the insulated con- 
ductor through a gas flame and then 
drawing it through a pair of rotat- 
ing wire brushes. In order that the 
gas flame may extend along a section 
of the insulated conductor the flame 
is fed into a cylinder and the insu- 
lated conductor is pulled through 
this. Immediately after it comes out 
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of the gas flame it passes between 
the motor-driven wire brushes, which 
remove any remnants of insulation 
and clean the conductor. <A _ gal- 
vanized iron housing around the 
brushes prevents the dust and refuse. 
from flying about. 


Salvaging Controller 


Segments 
HEN the ends of the longer 
controller segments become 


burned from arcing, it is the prac- 
tice of the mechanical department 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit- 
Company to shear off the burned. 
ends and utilize the pieces thus sal- 
vaged for replacement of some of 
the smaller segments on the con-. 
troller cylinder. 

Due to the curved contour of the 
segments this is a rather awkward 
shearing job. A simple shearing jig 
shown in the accompanying illus-. 
tration speeds up this work mate-. 
rially. It consists of a small curved 
block of the proper shape to fit the 
segment which is to be cut off, and 
has a guard under which the seg-. 
ment fits. The outfit is set up in, 
a punch press. 


The Burned Ends of Long Controller Con- 
tact Segments Are Sheared Off in a 
Simple Jig, Set Up in a Punch Press in 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company’s, 
Shop 
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New Equipm 


ent Available 


Improved Door Operator 


ANY improvements in design 
and refinements in manufacture 
have been incorporated in its latest 
type of door operator for folding 
doors and steps by the Consolidated 
Car Heating Company, Albany, N. Y. 
By providing for installation of the 
door engine so that its shaft will be 
vertical, the levers that operate the 
door are brought into a horizontal 
position. This insures a tight fit at 
all joints and minimizes wear. On 
installations with doors of the usual 
size but two +-in. air pipes are needed 
to serve the door engine. Phosphor- 
bronze bearing liners are provided 
for the operating shaft, and a honed 
finish is given the inside of—the 
cylinder in which the piston slides. 
The connection between the op- 
erating shaft and the piston is 
through a quadrant gear and rack, 
which constitutes the spindle for the 
pistons. A hexagonal fit between 
the gear and shaft insures an ac- 
curate fit without likelihood of wear. 


By removing the cover, which is held™ 


in place by two cap screws, the gear 
and shaft can be lifted out for in- 
spection. In operation, the chamber 
about the gear is kept filled with a 
light grease. This can be replen- 
ished from a grease gun through a 
hole with filling plug without dis- 
turbing other parts of the door 
engine. The gear and rack have 
machine-cut teeth, which insure 
smooth operation and long life. 

The piston leathers and phosphor- 
bronze expanders at the ends of the 
rack are held in place by nuts. The 
exhaust end of the rack is provided 
with a by-pass valve which prevents 
pressure building up in the closing 
cylinder while the door is being ‘shut. 


If closure of the door is stopped by 
a passenger or some obstruction the 
air is vented to the atmosphere from 
the closing cylinder, so that when 
the obstruction is removed the door 
continues to close at regular speed 
with no tendency to slam. The by- 
pass has a ball valve held against its 
seat by spring pressure. With the 
door fully closed this spring pressure 
is increased to prevent operation of 
the by-pass. This construction per- 
mits the use of separate speed con- 
trol valves, so that the door-closing 
speed can be adjusted independently 
of the cushioning, which slows down 
movement of the door just as it 
reaches the end of its stroke. These 
adjustable speed-control valves pro- 
vide for regulation of the speed with 
which the air is exhausted from the 
cylinder, while there is no check on 
the speed with which air is admitted. 

The door engines are controlled 
either by a straight pneumatic con- 
trol valve or electrically by push but- 
tons. On cars provided with Safety 
Car Devices equipment the engine is 
controlled from the brake valve. 
With straight pneumatic control only 
two connections are used, one for the 
air supply and the other for exhaust. 

For the electro-pneumatic control, 
a new magnet valve or duplex valve, 
as it is termed by the manufacturer, 
has been designed in which a single 
valve controls both opening and clos- 
ing of the door. The valve is ener- 
gized to open and de-energized to 
close, so that an open circuit or 
ground ahead of the valve coil will 
close all doors. The single unit con- 
struction for the master valve sim- 
plifies wiring and piping connections 
and also results in considerable re- 
duction of maintenance cost, as there 
are fewer parts to be inspected and 


Impreved Door Operator for Folding Doors and Steps 


looked after. 
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For cars which are — 
equipped with single folding doors — 


and. steps, or where selective control _ 


of doors is desired and where the 
work of the door engine is light, a 


smaller differential engine has been ~ 


developed. 


Glue Pot with Rheostatic 
Heat Control 


O RETAIN those qualities that 

give it maximum adhesiveness, 
glue must be carefully heated and 
handled. With the requirements of 
different temperatures to produce 
certain results has come a demand 
for a glue pot with heat control. The 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


Dry-Type Glue Pot with Rheostat 
for Heat Control 


turing Company has brought out 


such a pot, which gives a wide range | 
of heat control and at the same time | 


keeps the unit simple and inexpen- 
sive. It also permits almost un- 


limited variation in the power input — 


and in temperature. 
The unit is portable, as the rheo- 


oa 


4 


stat can be laid on a bench or shelf 


or hung on a wall, while a flexible 
cable permits the glue pot being 
moved over a large radius, so that it 
may be placed at the best location, 
saving many steps to a central glue 
pot. ae 


The dry-type glue pot is used with 


this new unit because of its many 
advantages over the wet type. Re- 
filling of the water bath is elimi- 
nated and there is no danger of the 
pot boiling dry and burning out the 
heating element. 

The casing and bottom plate of the 
pot are made of heavy sheet steel and 
the glue vessel of heavy spun copper. 
The glue vessel may be removed 


-easily for cleaning. 
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Higher Fare Upheld 


Superior Court Affirms Decision of 
Commission Authorizing Bight 
Cents in Philadelphia 


Judge William H. Keller of the Supe- 
rior Court handed down a decision on 
Dec. 5 affirming the temporary order of 
the Public Service Commission granting 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany an increased rate of fare. The 
increase is from 7 cents, with four 
tickets for 25 cents, to 8 cents, with two 
tickets for 15 cents. The court ruled 
that the company had justified its re- 
guest for an increased rate by concrete 
evidence and that the commission was 
wholly within its rights as defined by 
law in granting a temporary order. The 
ruling also upheld the $200,000,000 val- 
uation of the commission, which had 
been disputed by the Governor and At- 
torney-General. They had contended 
that the valuation of $200,000,000 and 
upward was not an actual valuation 
and should not be so considered as a 
basis for rate making. The ruling also 
stated another principle, namely, that 
rate making was wholly a legislative 
function and that the commission acted 
only as an agent of the legislative 
branch. 


FINAL ACTION AHEAD 
The Public Service Commission will 


now take action toward a final ruling, 


on the company’s petition for an 8-cent 
eash fare. City Solicitor Gaffney has 
indicated that there were two courses 
which the city might now adopt—an 
appeal to the Supreme Court or an ap- 
peal to the Public Service Commission 
for another revaluation. The second 
proposal is under consideration by 
Milo R. Maltbie, a public utility expert, 
recently retained by the Governor to 
advise the commission on the necessity 
or wisdom of reopening the valuation 
of the company. Mr. Maltbie had been 
engaged after the Governor had sent a 
letter to the Public Service Commission 
intimating that it had been guilty of 
disregarding the public interest in in- 
creasing the fare. Following this com- 
munication the Attorney-General gave 
an opinion to the commission to the 
effect that no valuation of the company 
had been made in accordance with 
methods prescribed and along the lines 
specified by the Supreme Court. 

The court asserted the commission 
was not required by law to fix a definite 
valuation of a public utility in deter- 
mining rates. The fact that the com- 
mission found the company’s property 
worth upward of $200,000,000 was suffi- 
cient, in the opinion of the court, to 
warrant its order increasing rates. 

Applying this principle specifically 
to the case at issue, the court said: 

The only party hurt by the failure of 
the commission to fix the sum over and 


above $200,000,000 is the utility company, 
and if it does not complain the other party 


who has suffered no injury by this action 
cannot be heard to say that it is no finding 
at all. 

The court ruled that the burden of 
proving that the proposed increase of 
rates was justified rested on the com- 
pany, and the evidence was so substan- 
tial that no court could declare an order 
founded upon it to be illegal or grossly 
unreasonable. 

The opinion went on to say that a 
finding based upon competent evidence 
sufficiently specific to pass the legal 
tests, that a company’s property is 
valued at more than $200,000,000, was 
not to be cast aside as of no weight 
for any purpose because the commis- 
sion did not find the exact amount by 
which the company’s property exceeds 
that sum. It is the duty of-the com- 
mission at all times to guard the inter- 
ests of the public, but this is to be done 
in no spirit of partisanship or hostility 
to public service corporations. It is 
required to do justice to the corporation 
no less than to the public. 

Judge Keller in affirming all the con- 
tentions of the commission did dis- 
agree on the wage-dividend fund. He 
said that the 10 per cent wage-dividend 
fund “is not a proper charge against 
operating expenses, but must be pro- 
vided for, if at all, out of the company’s 
fair returns on investment.” 

The statement said in conclusion that 
it found nothing in the commission’s 
statement to complain of which required 
a reversion of its order, that the counsel 
merely emphasized what was inherent 
in the company’s evidence, that is, the 
growing lack of sufficient revenue under 
the 7-cent fare and the hardship to 
the company of having to continue it 
during a protracted hearing. The as- 
signments of errors were all over- 
ruled, the appeals were dismissed and 
the order of the commission was there- 
fore affirmed. 


COMPANY REVIEWS FARE CHANGES 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Mitten Management in “Serv- 
ice Talks” for Dec. 4 refers to the 
“colossal mistake of the 7-cent fare.” 
The company says: 

If the straight i5-cent fare had been 
granted in 1920, P. R. T. would each vear 
have earned so much more than it did 
under the 7-cent fare that not only would 
the inerease to 8-cent-cash-two tokens-for- 
15-cent fare have been unnecessary, but 
the straight 5-cent fare would still be suffi- 
cient for our needs. The folly of over- 
riding the opinion of a successful operat- 
ing management, as was done in this case, 
should have been apparent before the colos- 
sal mistake of the 7-cent.fare was made. 

The 7-cent fare, in spite of our efforts, 
was forced upon this management in No- 
vember,, 19205 ~In/ 1921 P. R. 'T.. carried 
75,000,000 fewer riders than in the previous 
year—$3,750,000 worth of nickel fares. 
P. R. T. has never since reached the record 
riding of 5-cent fare days. The 7-cent fare 
results proved the engineers’ estimate to 
have been wrong, while that which Mitten 
Management prophesied actually came true. 


But, says “Service Talks”: 


P. R. T. must continue the present fare 
to meet added operating costs and to sup- 
port unprofitable extensions now in contem- 


plation, P. R, T. can never re-establish 
the 5-cent fare with free transfers, since 
the city must depend upon P, R. T. to 
earn an ever-increasing sum to support 
city-built subways. 

It is explained that the mounting 
costs which had everywhere else 
brought increased fares forced P. R. T. 
in 1920 to seek a means of increasing 
its revenue. Mitten Management rec- 
ommended a straight 5-cent fare, with 
the elimination of all free transfers 
and 3-cent exchanges. The statement 
says: 

P. R. T. Bankers urged an increase to 
7 cents, fearing the effect upon their inter- 
ests elsewhere with P. R. T. proved continu- 
ously successful under a 5-cent fare. 

Reference is also made to the fact 
that Mr. Mitten had “publicly declared 
that the 5-cent fare was ‘almost a 
religion’ of his.” 


Mr. Insull and Mayor Dever of 
Chicago Discuss Transit 
Responsibility 


Samuel Insull and Mayor Dever of 
Chicago engaged in an impromptu but 
spirited debate at the annual dinner 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board on 
Dec. 4 over the negotiations and proj- 
ects for more rapid transit in Chicago. 
Mr. Insull, who has offered to build a 
subway to carry his elevated trains 
under the Loop district, told the Mayor 
in a public address to “say it with 
shovels” if the city intends to use its 
$40,000,000 traction fund to dig a tube. 
Mr. Insull said that Chicago is being 
stifled by lack of transportation, be- 
cause the city does nothing and won’t 
let others do anything. 

Mayor Dever retorted that the ele- 
vated lines had ignored franchise 
grants made years ago to give Chicago 
a rapid transit system and had gone 
out into a cow pasture with a recently 
inaugurated extension to the town of 
Niles Center, west of Evanston, in- 
stead of spending the money inside the 
city. 

The Mayor said later that a refer- 
endum on using the $40,000,000 for a 
subway or as the foundation for a 
$400,000,000 financial structure to co- 
ordinate the lines was certain in 
February. 


More Study of Subway Plans 
Recommended at Boston 


A report has been filed for the 
Massachusetts Legislature by the Bos- 
ton Transit Commission and Public 
Utilities Department, which have been 
sitting jointly as a recess commission 
to study the problems of the future ex- 
tensions of the rapid transit system in 
Boston. The report discusses extension 
of the East Boston Tunnel from Bow- 
doin square, under Green Street and 
Staniford . Street, joining the present 
elevated at Causeway and Lowell 
Street, near North Station, at a cost of 
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$1,500,000; also extending the Kast 
Boston end of the tunnel about 1 mile 
at a cost of $4,000,000. f , 

Another proposition outlined in the 
report is the removal of the subway in- 
cline in Cambridge Street, extension 
of the East Boston tunnel to run under 
Cambridge and Charles Street, with a 
station in Charles Street to connect 
with the present Cambridge subway to 
Park Street. This work would cost 
$2,500,000. If it were carried out an- 
other important transfer point would be 
established which would relieve Park 
Street. 

In connection with this report the 
commission recommends that nothing 
be done at present, because the two 
permanent projects referred to have 
not had sufficient study. 


Buffalo Council Against 
One-Man Cars 


Despite the opinion of the city law 
department that the ordinances are 
unlawful, the City Council of Buffalo 
has enacted two measures in its move- 
ment to prohibit the operation of one- 
man cars on all local lines of the 
International Railway. “Within 24 
hours after the ordinances were enacted 
motorcycle police arrested eight oper- 
ators of one-man cars on a charge of 
speeding. The test cases will be tried 
out in City Court. The car operators, 
through counsel for the railway, en- 
tered pleas of not guilty and their 
trials will be held late in the month. 
The basis of the action by the city 
against the operators who were ar- 
rested is that they were running their 
cars in excess of 6 m.p.h., the speed 
limit fixed in one of the recently en- 
acted measures. 


Interurban Terminal at Akron 
Being Used by Bus Patrons 


Cement has been laid between the 
first two tracks in the trainshed at the 
terminal of the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company in Akron and a 
union bus terminal established. Bus 
lines using the terminal are the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bus Company, Northern 
Transit Company, Akron-Youngstown- 
P.O. Electric Company, Akron-Can- 
ton Trackless Coach Company, Akron- 
Medina-Elyria Line, and Akron- Wooster 
Line. 

This union terminal is proving a 
great convenience to passengers who 
desire to transfer from one line to an- 
other or from a bus line to an inter- 
urban railway line. The terminal facil- 
ities at Akron are unusually complete, 
the station there being one of the finest 
of its kind in the United States. 

Buses enter the trainshed on the 
south side of the terminal building, and 
leave from the north. When the union 
motor coach station was opened the 
“tunnel” through which passengers 
went to interurban cars was temporarily 
abandoned. It ‘will be used only on 
special occasions. Walks have been 
laid across the tracks and passengers 
go directly through the gates to their 
cars. 

A new union time card has been 
issued containing the timetables of all 
lines entering and leaving the terminal. 
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Hylan’s Subway Plan to 
Cost $400,000,000 


Four Boroughs Included in Project— 
Manhattan to Have Trunk Line— 
Brooklyn and Queens Also 


Mayor Hylan’s municipal subway 
plan was made public by his Board of 
Transportation today. The principal 
feature of his project is a new Man- 
hattan trunk subway from the lower 
end of his island to Mayor Hylan’s 
193d Street. There are also tentative 
plans for a Hylan Brooklyn-Queens 
line and connections under his East 
River with his new route-in his Man- 
hattan. His four boroughs are in- 
cluded in the general plan, which con- 
templates a subway beneath his Grand 
Concourse in the Bronx. 

This is the lead, slightly amended, 
which the Sun carried on the story pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 9 about 
Mayor Hylan’s new proposal. The 
only part of the plan actually adopted 
by the Board of Transportation on 
Dec. 9 dealt with the lower portion of 
the new Manhattan trunk line, the 
upper part of this route having long 


New York “World” Pokes Fun 
at Hylan 


since been approved by the Board of 
Estimate. The upper portion, from 
64th Street and Centra] Park West to 
193d Street and Overlook Terrace, was 
laid out by the Transit Commission a 
long time ago and formally adopted by 
the Estimate Board in August, 1923. 

The money to build it has never been 
appropriated by the city authorities and 
the plan has marked time since. The 
plan just announced reveals that a 
substantial part of the Hylan project 
in Manhattan is virtually identical with 
Transit Commission routes. 

Together with the lower section 
which was adopted by the Transporta- 
tion Board, the new Manhattan trunk 
line will start either at Fulton or Wall 
Street and East River running to 
Church Street, to Greenwich Avenue, 
to Sixth and Eighth Avenues, to 53d 
Street, then under Central Park West, 
St. Nicholas Avenue, to Broadway and 
Fort Washington Avenue to 193d Street 
and Overlook Terrace. The line will 
cost about $167,500,000 to build. The 
route mileage will be 16.65. 

The Brookyln-Queens portion of the 
new underground system is to have a 
crosstown route similar to that pro- 
posed by the Transit Commission, and 
in part approved by the Board of Esti- 
mate in August, 1923. The new project 
as tentatively mapped out calls for a 
eresstown subway, the lower end join- 
ing with the Brooklyn Manhattan 
Transit Company Culver line which 
the city intends to recapture and the 
upper end running into Long Island 
City, connecting with the 53d Street 
tube and then proceeding far into 
suburban Queens. 


‘and should prove profitable. 
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~- The Brooklyn-Queens part of the 
system was not formally put before 
the Estimate Board at this time, but 
its general layout was indicated by 
the map made public by the Board of 
Transportation tracing the project in 
the three boroughs. 

The entire systém will cost approx- 
irsately $400,000,000. 

Supreme Court Justice McAvoy, who: 
has been commissioned to inquire into. 
the transit situation, will begin the 
inquiry on Monday morning, Dec. 15, 
at 10:30 o’clock in the rooms of the 
Bar Association, 42 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. Announcement has. 
been made that Henry L. Sherman will 
be counsel for Judge McAvoy in con- 
nection with the inquiry. Mr. Sherman 
is a member of the law firm of Hirsch,. 
Sherman & Limburg. He was grad- 
uated from Yale and is considered 4 
lawyer of rare ability and astutenesa 

Max D. Steuer has been retained as: 
special counsel for the city in the tran- 
sit investigation. Former Supreme 
Court Justice Clarence J. Shearn, who 
has been special counsel to the commis- 
sion, has been advising the members of 
the commission and will continue to act. 
as special counsel during the progress. 
of the inquiry. 


Elaborates ; Boston Plan 


Mayor Curley of Boston on Dec. 4 
submitted a brief embodying his views 
on the desirability of turning over 
the entire electric railway service of 
the metropolitan district, within a. 
radius of 15 miles of Boston, to a board! 
to be known as the Metropolitan Trans- 
portation District Commission. This: 
supplemented remarks made by him. 
previously before the joint legislative 
committee 
Elevated Railway. 

The Mayor said that if adequate: 
street railway transportation was rec- 
ognized as an absolute essential in the: 
metropolitan district there could be no 
valid objection to the operation of such: 
system by a Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion District Commission with author-. 
ity to fix fares and arrange financing. 

Personally, the Mayor believes that a 
5-cent fare locally in each city and! 
town of the metropolitan district with a 
graduated fare on the high-speed lines 
sufficient to cover fixed charges and: 
higher operating expenses is equitable 
In_ the- 
event that the Metropolitan .Transpor- 
tation District Commission should in. 
any year encounter a deficit he favors 
an assessment upon such portions of: 
the metropolitan district as are served 
by the railroad upon the basis of popu- 
lation and valuation. 

As the Mayor sees it, adequate trans-- 
portation is as essential as water, sew- 
erage and public parks. He says there: 
is a menace not only to the large retail 
and manufacturing establishments in. 
the cities and towns of the metropolitan. 
district, but there is in addition that 
which constitutes confiscation of the 
dividends of a lifetime of toil and thrift 
on the part of the worker who awakens. 
to find that the railway which transfers 
him from his home to the place where- 
he earns his livelihood has been aban- 
doned because it did not prove a profi- 
able investment for the owners. 
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‘ Bus Applications Denied by 
New York Commission 


The Public Service Commission 
on Dec. 5 denied the application of 


_ James W. Dillon and Homer R. Peacock 


for a certificate for the operation of a 
bus route between Syracuse and Wol- 
cott. The evidence showed that the 
proposed bus line would compete with 
the Empire State Railroad Corporation, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Rochester & 
Syracuse Electric Railroad and _ the 
‘New York Central, and with bus lines 
operated by George T. Wood and Ver- 
non Waterhouse. 

The commission also denied a peti- 
tion by James W. Dillon to operate a 
bus line between Syracuse and Boro- 
dino. It was shown that this proposed 
line would compete with the Auburn & 
Syracuse Electric Railroad and that the 
communities were well served by the 
electric railway. The Marcellus village 
and town authorities opposing the 
granting of a certificate to Mr. Dillon. 


Considers Suspension of Service 
Order for Schenectady 


A hearing was held before Public 
Service Commissioner Van Voorhis at 
Albany, Dec. 8, on the petition of the 
Schenectady Railway, Schenectady, 
N. Y., filed on July 30, to be relieved 
from complete compliance with the 
order of the commission of April 4 
1923, which directed the purchase of 
certain additional equipment for local 
and interurban service. The order of 
the commission was the result of hear- 
ings held on complaint of patrons of the 
railway and the Mayor of the city of 
Schenectady. 

At the recent hearing, the attorney 
for the railway stated that the Mayor 
of Schenectady and the Corporation 
‘Counsel were agreeable to a suspension 
of the order, as practically all of its 
terms had been complied with. The 
order of the commission directed the 
purchase of twelve new city cars, of 
which ten have been purchased, while 
the company has provided three of the 
‘six new cars directed for interurban 
use. Other snow removal equipment 
and increased facilities have been pro- 
vided and the company is doing every- 
thing possible to meet the needs of the 
public. 

An inspection of the property of the 
‘company will be made by the engineer 
of the commission, and if his report is 
satisfactory the commission will issue 
an order in accordance with the appli- 
cation of the company. 


Arguments Heard on Taxing 
Seattle-Owned Utilities 


Before the Seattle Municipal League 
members, the proposed plan to require 
‘city-owned utilities to pay a 5 per cent 
gross earnings tax into the general 
fund was recently debated by Council- 
man W. T. Campbell, backer of the pro- 
posed measure, and Oliver T. Erickson, 
former Councilman and supporter of 
municipal ownership. Councilman 
Campbell argued that city-owned utili- 
ties are participating in the benefits of 


other city departments without con- 


tributing to their support. He also 
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argued that requiring the utilities to 
bear directly part of the cost of gov- 
ernment would result in increased busi- 
ness that would more than make up 
for the tax. 

Mr. Erickson replied that handicap- 
ping the municipal utilities with a 5 
per cent gross earnings tax was a 
queer way to show belief in public 
ownership, and characterized the ordi- 
nance as a measure to penalize resi- 
dents of Seattle for their loyalty in 
supporting the city-owned water and 
light plants and street railway. 


Tunnel Suggested 


Combination Tube and Subway Plan to 
Connect San Francisco and Alameda 
Shore Advanced by A. J. Rich 


A bridge across San Francisco Bay 
will soon be a reality. Work on the 
structure is scheduled to start by March 
5 next. A permit from the United 
States War Department for this project 
is now in the hands of Col. Frank E. 
Webb, representing a company which 
is to build the bridge. Colonel Webb 
also announces that his concern has 
raised sufficient funds and is ready to 
start work. The span will cost about 
$7,000,000 and be 7 miles long, includ- 
ing the approaches. The terminals, ac- 
cording to tentative plans, will be at 
San Mateo on the San Francisco side 
and at a point opposite Hayward on the 
Fiast Bay shore. 

The Webb interests have been granted 
a 50-year franchise by San Mateo 
County on condition that at the end of 
that time the property revert to the 
state of California. So far no franchise 
has been issued by the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors. 

There are many plans which it is 
claimed will improve traffic, but one of 
those that is given most serious thought 
is the plan of A. J. Rich of San Fran- 
cisco for a combination tube and sub- 
way to connect San Francisco and the 
Alameda shore. 

The Key System Transit Company, 
on the other hand, handles local traffic 
almost entirely. It charges, as does its 
rival, an 18-cent fare for the ferry trip, 
with a monthly commutation rate of 
$4.50. 

The project calls for an expenditure 
of $60,000,000 to be raised privately. 
Mr. Rich says that he and his associates 
have been working on the scheme for 
the past three years. 

The Rich plans call for a bridge and 
underground tube between Hunter’s 
Point on the San Francisco side to a 
point opposite on the Alameda shore. 
Here the bay narrows, thus offering 
an easier engineering problem than the 
Goat Island plan, which has been the 
popular one heretofore. 

Oakland occupies a position in rela- 
tion to San Francisco similar to that 
which Staten Island does to New York. 
There is no municipal ferry at Oakland, 
but there are two ferries, one operated 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
the other by the Key System Transit. 
A large portion of the Southern Pacific 
ferry traffic consists of passengers dis- 
charged from overland trains which 
have their terminus in the Oakland 
Mole. 
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Physical Culturist Has 
Subway Idea 


Bernarr Macfadden, physical —cul- 
turist, newspaper owner and _ hiker, 
who is reported to walk from his coun- 
try home in Nyack, N. Y., to his 
office in New York City every week 
day in order to stretch his own legs, 
has evolved a plan for solving New 
York’s transit problem. He has worked 
out the idea of a double-deck subway 
car and has offered to form a com- 
pany to build a model vehicle of this 
kind. 

This idea he has exploited with a 
great deal of gusto through his own 
New York Evening Graphic, a picture 
paper which discusses editorially such 
a comedy as “Marriage As It Should 
Be,” written and signed by Mr. Mac- 
fadden. Mayor Hylan, accommodating 
soul that he is, says he will com- 
mend the project if it proves of prac- 
tical value. Mr. Dahl of the Brooklyn 
Manhattan Transit Company says to 
Mr. Mcfadden that the B.-M.T. has 
adopted the policy of considering on its 
merits any suggestion intended to im- 
prove transit conditions. As Graphic 
is supposed to live up to its title illus- 
trations drawn by imaginative artists 
have been used to adorn the story 
which the paper has been running. One 
of these depicts riders in one of Mr. 
Macfadden’s cars apparently forgetting 
their transit troubles while devouring 
the Graphic or Physical Culture Maga- 
zine, another Macfadden publication. 


Court Restrains Kansas City 
Jitneys 


Judge Van Valkenburg in the federal 
court at Kansas City, Mo., on Dec. 2 
issued an injunction against the opera- 
tion of either interstate or intrastate 
buses carrying local or other passen- 
gers in Kansas City, Mo. This de- 
velopment was of extraordinary inter- 
est because the railway receivers had 
previously filed with Judge Stone a re- 
port recommending operation of buses 
by the railway, contingent for one 
thing on the elimination of competi- 
tion. The injunction was filed at 3:40 
p.m. The bus company had been oper- 
ating since Jan. 1 under various man- 
agements. It suspended operations at 
once. 

The order was directed specifically 
against F. B. Miller, R. E. Ahlvin, 
Hiram H. Moore and P. R. Guthrie, 
who took over the interstate line be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City. Kan., and the crosstown bus lines 
in Kansas a few months ago. The 
order is based on the “jitney’’ ordi- 
nances of Kansas City, Mo., passed 
by Council on March 22, 1921, and 
July 13, 1921. 

A section of the order prohibits oper- 
ations of buses, which the court says 
come within the description of jitneys 
in the ordinance, on any streets unless 
all the provisions of the ordinance with 
regard to consent of owners residing 
in Kansas City of a majority of abut- 
ting frontage on designated routes. 
The order also specifically prohibits 
operation on streets having street car 
lines, as being contrary to the ordi- 
nances mentioned. 
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New Ordinance Proposed for 
Cincinnati System 


Elimination of the present service- 
at-cost street car franchise for the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company is provided 
in an ordinance initiated by the Cit- 
izens’ Committee, headed by Eli Frank- 
enstein and William J. Schultz, attor- 
neys. A copy of the ordinance, to- 
gether with formal notice that the 
committee proposed to circulate peti- 
tions for a referendum election on it, 
has been filed with the city auditor of 
Cincinnati. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
posed measure, which would repeal all 
former ordinances, is that it provides 
a flat 7-cent rate of fare. It also pro- 
vides that tickets are to be sold in 
strips of two. The rate of fare for 
children is fixed at 33 cents. A uni- 
versal transfer system without extra 
charge is provided. The ordinance 
gives the director of public service con- 
trol of service. 

The ordinance is a 25-year franchise 
and provides for revision at the end of 
each 5 years. The measure almost en- 
tirely eliminates the office of director of 
street railroads, confining his duties to 
the gathering of data for the informa- 
tion of the service director and City 
Council. The proposed measure elimi- 
nates the $350,000 annual franchise tax. 

Mr. Frankenstein says that filing of 
the petition blocks all further negotia- 
tions with the city, the officials of the 
traction company and the Cincinnati 
Street Railway leading to a new fran- 
chise. 


Traction Man a Government 
Beneficiary 


An humble railway servant became a 
national figure on Dec. 6, when the 
United States government initiated him 
ex cathedra into the taxpayers’ refund 
fraternity. His associates included 
financiers, business magnates and even 
Julia Marlowe, herself. They all re- 
ceived a substantial return for Uncle 
Sam’s gouging practices, but the utility 
man, as tradition demands, graciously 
accepted an award of 1 cent. Burr 
Martin, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Texas Electric Railway, 
Dallas, Tex., may use this contribution 
toward his rehabilitation program for 
1925. At any rate, he can comfort him- 
self he didn’t get the worst of the game 
—many got nothing. 


Bus Lines Compete with Toronto 
Municipal Railway 


Operation of bus lines from the city 
of Toronto, Ont., to adjacent munici- 
palities is a new problem which is 
causing executives of the Toronto 
Transportation Commission consider- 
able trouble. The Toronto Globe ex- 
plains that as the law stands at 
present, buses operating from one mu- 
nicipality to another cannot be con- 
trolled or suppressed by either munici- 
pality. Consequently, there is nothing 
to prevent private companies operating 
buses in all the outlying sections, thus 
robbing the T.T.C. of revenue on the 
parts of its system which at present are 
the least profitable. If buses are to be 
allowed to operate on the Weston Road, 
York Township and Weston will likely 


give up the idea of taking over the 
suburban radial, as it would be almost 
impossible to make the line pay against 
competing buses operated only at the 
profitable periods. It is probable that 
the question will be brought before the 
Legislature at the next session in order 
that the act may be so changed as to 
permit the regulation of interurban bus 
transportation. 


Labor Reiterates the Doctrine 
of Resistance 


Samuel Gompers chose the occasion 
of his election to the office of president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
tor the forty-fourth time to announce 
the following policy: 


An industry that cannot pay a living 
wage according to our American standards 
of civilization had best get out of business. 
The American labor movement has adopted 
a slogan: “It is better to resist and lose 
than not to resist at all.’ Let it be clearly 
understood, come what may, be the result 
what it may, the American workers will 
resist any attempts to cut wages, no matter 
what the result be to industry. 


Another Warning to 
Careless Motorists 


In order to arouse Milwaukee, Wis., 
motorists to a sense of watchfulness in 
approaching and crossing street inter- 
sections, a local newspaper started a 
safety campaign in which it has had 
the full co-operation of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company. 
The accompanying picture shows the 
part taken by the railway company in 
its efforts successfully to put over this 
safety drive. It changed one of its 
work cars to a moving advertisement 
by mounting on it a badly wrecked 
automobile with appropriate accident 
signs. The car traveled through the 
streets of the city during the campaign 
as a constant reminder to the motorist 
in the city and in outlying territories 
to be more careful on the streets, espe- 
cially, when approaching intersections. 
where electric and steam line tracks 
are crossed. The compilation of figure 
by the Safety Commission shows a big 
increase in the number of accidents at 
street intersections which involved 
motor vehicles. 


Bus Regulation Taking Form 
in Massachusetts 


Rigid regulations for the operation 
of buses in Massachusetts are growing 
out of the joint jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Department and the city 
and town authorities vested with power 
to issue or withhold licenses. The lat- 
est chapter comes from a settlement of 
a controversy in Northampton where 


* the Northampton Street Railway ap- 


pealed from rules that had been pro- 
mulgated by the City Council. The 
Public Utilities Department has refused 
to rule against aliens as owners of bus 
lines. 
The department also rules that moto 
vehicles used exclusively for sightsee- 
ing purposes or for carrying guests to 
and from hotels are not exempt from 
regulation by the city authorities. 
Under the department’s ruling also 
licenses from the, Northampton City 
Council will be required for the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles in that city. 
One important regulation promul- 
gated requires that every licensee shail 
cperate for 9 or more hours daily, un- 
less accident or unavoidable cause pre- 
vents such operation, and the minimum 
period of operation shall be fixed by 
the City Council in the case of each 
permit granted. On routes using the 
same terminals as are used by electric 
railways, not less than 12 hours daily 
operation is required by the Council 
unless avoidable cause prevents. 


To Test Regulation of Bus Rates.— 
In an effort to define the extent of con- 
trol by municipalities and the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission over inter- 
urban buses, the Michigan Highway 
Transportation Association will seek a 
court ruling on legality of the new 
Lansing city ordinance regulating rates 
of interurban buses in that city. A 
temporary injunction is expected to be 
asked, as the ordinance takes effect 
Christmas Day. Bus operators claim 
the ordinance favors a competing com- 
pany, the Michigan Electric Railway. 
They hold that cities do not have such 
regulatory powers, except to afford pro- 
tection to the public and that control 
rests with the state commission. 


Price of Carelessness Driven Home in Milwaukee Exhibit 
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] Strike Over 


Tentative Agreement Between Com- 
pany and Men Reached in Southern 
and Central Illinois 


' Employees of the Illinois Traction 
System (McKinley lines), on strike 
since Dec. 7, were expected to return 
following a tentative agreement be- 
tween the men and officials at a con- 
ference in Springfield on Dec. 11. The 
agreement, which was to be submitted 
to various local unions on Dec. 12, 
covers the question of the closed shop, 
overtime pay and arbitration of wages. 

The tie-up of passenger and freight 
service occurred within six hours after 
officials of the system claimed they 
were advised the strike would be called. 
The company is said to have been un- 
willing to meet the demands of the men 
for an advance in wages of 10 cents an 
hour, time and one-half for overtime 
and closed shop conditions. Under the 
old wage contract, which expired on 

Dec. 1, brakemen were getting 50 cents, 
passenger motormen and _ conductors 
62% cents and. freight crews 65 cents. 

More than 100 towns and villages in 
southern and central Illinois were af- 
fected by the strike. Out of the sys- 
tem’s total mileage of 500 miles ap- 
proximately 400 miles were involved. 
Trains continued to operate between 
St. Louis and Granite City, Ill., over 
the St. Louis Electric Terminal Rail- 
way, a subsidiary, and on the Joliet- 
Princeton division, the workers on 
those divisions having separate wage 
contracts with the railway. 

The strike did not affect local prop- 
erties in Peoria, Bloomington, Decatur 
and Danville, where wages were re- 
cently decreased by an arbitration 
board. ; 

D. W. Snyder, vice-president, at 
Springfield, Ill., issued a statement in 
which he asserted the strikers’ com- 
mittee of five had dealt unfairly with 
the company and the public by giving 
only six hours’ notice of the intention 
to strike. Tildon E. Goddard of St. 
Louis, a member of the committee, 
denied this charge. Mr. Goddard stated 
the workers were polled on the ques- 
tion of striking, the vote being 267 for 
and 18 against. 

Following conferences between offi- 
cials of the company and the strikers 
on Dec. 8. A. McGuire, international 
representative of the union, declared 
the men were willing to waive their 
demands for an increase of 10 cents an 
hour if the company would grant over- 
time of time and one-half for more 
than ten hours’ work. However, this 
proposal was not put up to officials of 
the railway. 

Vice-president Snyder said it would 
be financial suicide for the company 
to submit to the demands for increased 
wages, pointing out that since the last 
wage agreement was reached the in- 
come of the system had shown large 
losses instead of gains as was expected. 

No attempt was made by the com- 
-pany on Dec. 8 or 9 to move cars over 
the system, but much of the inconveni- 

ence incident. to a strike of this kind 
was removed by automobile trucks and 
buses, as many of the towns along the 
traction system are situated on hard 
roads. Steam railroads took care of 
the mail contracts of the system. 
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The propositions submitted by the 
company to the men follow: 


“1. That the committee of five should 
have authority from the rank and file of 
our men to negotiate a new agreement; 
that pending such negotiations an agree- 
ment should be made continuing the last 
contract (except as to wages) until a new 
agreement should be made; that the wages 
finally agreed to should be retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1924. 

“2. While this company, in its efforts to 
continue railway service in its territory, 
has urgent need for reduced expenses and 
believes a new contract should carry with 
it lower costs, we are willing to co-operate 
to the extent of agreeing to the renewal of 
the recently expired contract for a period of 
from three to Six months. This was later 
extended by the company to a full year. 

“3. Believing that our position is fair and 
one that will stand honest examination, we 
proposed that the committee and the com- 
pany enter into an agreement to submit the 
entire matter to arbitration, as arranged 
for in our last contract.” 


Maryland Railway Outlines 
Extensive Bus Program 


R. Paul Smith, secretary of the Blue 
Ridge Transportation Company, has 
filed a schedule with the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland covering 18 
interstate and intrastate lines utilizing 
Maryland highways. At the same time 
Mr. Smith has pointed out that the 
Maryland roads constitute only a small 
part of the highway mileage planned 
for use. The company has already ab- 
sorbed independently operated lines in 
the Baltimore-Frederick and Washing- 
ton-Frederick districts and has signi- 
fied its intention of acquiring through 
purchase the permits of other small, in- 
dependent operators in other districts. 

The application is regarded as of 
particular interest as indicating the 
first step in a comprehensive plan for 
the more intensive use of the bus by 
the Potomac Public Service Company, 
of which Mr. Smith is general manager. 
That company, through its various sub- 
‘sidiaries, now controls 91 miles of 
electric railway, operated mostly from 
Frederick, Md., as a center. 


Final Arguments Heard on 
Interstate Bus Case 


An early decision is expected from 
the United States Supreme Court in 
cases involving the degree of authority 
that States may exercise over inter- 
state traffic over public highways. 

The appeal of Buck vs. Kuykendal 
was argued before the court on Nov. 
25. This involves not only the primary 
question of interstate control, but the 
added factor of state control over a 
federal-aid highway connecting two or 
more States. Buck was refused a per- 
mit in Oregon to operate an interstate 
bus line for through business only be- 
tween points in Oregon and points in 
Washington. The lower courts upheld 
the state commissioner. 

The appeal of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission against the Duke 
Cartage Company was presented the 
court two days before the Buck case. 
This involves state regulation of traffic 
over an interstate highway not built 
with the assistance of federal-aid 
funds. 

Counsel were asked a number of 
questions by the justices in order to 
bring out points which struck the court 
as of especial importance in the issues. 


Baltimore Employees Receive 2 per 
Cent Increase—Shopmen and trainmen 
of the United Railways & Electric Com: 
pany, Baltimore, Md., in the annual 
conference of various classes of 
workers with President Emmons, were 
granted a 2 per cent increase in wages. 
The advance, affecting 5,000 men, will 
be effective Jan. 1, 1925. As a result 
minimum wages of shopmen will be 47 
cents instead of 46 cents an hour and 
trainmen’s wages will be 52 cents an 
hour instead of 51 cents. 

Seeks Bus Permit.— The Portland 
Electric Power Company, Portland, 
Ore., has applied to the City Council 
for a franchise to operate a bus line in 
the St. Johns district, to supplement the 
present car service. The application 
provides for a 10-cent initial fare, with 
such changes as are required by cost of 
eperation determined from time to time. 
The application also provides that the 
company shall pay to the city $100 as 
an annual fee and $1 a seat a quarter 
for all buses regularly operated. Thirty- 
minute service will be furnished. 

Free Rides Mark Reopening of Road. 
—As part of its program to make re- 
stored service in Kewanee, Ill., a suc- 
cess the Kewanee Public Service Com- 
pany invited residents of the city to 
ride free on the cars on Nov. 29, the 
day service was resumed. In an effort 
to popularize the service, the $1 weekly 
pass has been instituted. The restora- 
tion of service by the property, at one 
time under the management of the 
Galesburg & Kewanee Electric Railway, 
was referred to in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, issue of Dec. 6. 

One-Man Cars in Service.—Five one- 
man cars were in operation, on Dec. 8, 
on the lines of the Springfield Railway, 
Springfield, Ohio. Others will be placed 
in service in the near future. 

Bill Would Limit Parking.—A bill is 
before the Mayor of Louisville, Ky., 
which will prohibit parking of autos 
on Fourth Avenue, Louisville, between 
6:30 and 9 a.m., and 4:45 and 6 p.m. 
This plan is expected to speed up traffic 
materially, especially during the evening 
rush hours. It will not affect parking 
during shopping hours to any extent. 

Use of Tokens Increased.—Since early 
in September, 1923, the Johnstown 
Traction Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
been operating at a rate of four tokens 
for 30 cents and 10 cents cash instead 
of the former 7-cent cash and ticket 
rate. As a result of the present differ- 
ential between the cash and token rates 
the use of tokens has increased to a 
point where now about 98 per cent of 
all revenue passengers use tokens. 

“Feeder” Lines Start.—The Indian- 
apolis Street Railway, has begun the 
operation of “feeder” buses in two dis- 
tricts of Indianapolis, Ind., where the 
car lines have not been extended as fast 
as the residence district built up. 
Preparatory to establishing the service, 
the company officials entertained 50 
city officials making a trial trip in two 
of the buses. Robert I. Todd, president 
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of the company, presided. It is the 
company’s intention to place buses in 
operation at the ends of other street 
car lines. 

Bus Measure Proposed for Georgia. 
—It appears practically certain that the 
next Legislature of Georgia will be 
called upon to consider several motor 
bus franchise bills and it is predicted 
that some measure of this nature will 
be passed to equalize the road mainte- 
nance taxes. 


Hearings on Bus Fares Will Be Re- 
sumed.—Hearings will be resumed on 
Dec. 19 before the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission on the petition of 
the Detroit United Railway to increase 
its bus fares between Detroit and Mount 
Clemens and Detroit and Pontiac. The 
decision in favor of a temporary in- 
crease was reached when the hearing 
was resumed on Nov. 29 and higher 
fares became effective Dec. 1. This 
increase to 14 cents a mile was referred 
to in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Dec. 6. The 2-cents-a-mile rate 
-which was to be put into effect by the 
Detroit United Railway on Dec. 17 has 
been suspended pending the commis- 
sion’s investigation. The 1%-cent rate 
superseded the former 1-cent-a-mile 
rate. 

Subway Movement to Be Pushed.— 
The Civic Council on Rapid Transit, a 
citizens’ committee to sponsor the move- 
ment for a subway and rapid transit 
for St. Louis, Mo., has been organized 
‘by representatives of fifteen civic and 
business organizations of the city. 
Orman J. McCawley, chairman of the 
Rapid Transit Committee of the Civitan 
Club, which began the subway move- 
ment last spring, has been named chair- 
man. A committee of Aldermen has 
recommended an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for a subway system in the 
downtown district, the bonds to be paid 
off over a period of 50 years from the 
revenue from the subway. 

Seeks Higher Fare.—The Beloit Trac- 
tion Company, Beloit, Wis., has peti- 
tioned the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion to increase its fares from 5 cents 
to 7 cents and from 4 to 6 cents 
where tickets are involved. No in- 
crease, however, is asked in the present 
2-cent fare the school children of the 
city are obliged to pay. Last year the 
system was able to earn a return of 
only 2 per cent on the investment. 


Breaks Into Print on Fifth Anniver- 
sary.—‘“Ore Line News,” published by 
the employees of the Northeast Okla- 
homa Railroad, Miami, Okla., made its 
first appearance under date of Decem- 
ber “as a medium of exchange of ideas 
of benefit to each other and for dis- 
tribution to the public of information 
thought to be of interest.” The initial 
number recounts interesting events in 
the company’s departments, camp. and 
hospital associations, together with 
some traffic and track statistics of the 
company during its five years of opera- 
tion. 

Franchise Rights Extended.—The 
Southwestern Traction Company has 
retained its franchise rights to operate 
on the streets of Dallas if it builds an 
interurban line to Irving by Aug. 31, 
1925, the City Commission decided re- 
cently. The ordinance renews many of 
the rights granted in 1906 to J. Mercer 
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Carter and associates when a system 
not only to Irving, but to Cleburne and 
other points in Central Texas was con- 
templated. The franchises have passed 
to E. P. Turner and associates, now 
known as the Southwestern Traction 
Company. Under the franchise granted 
Dec. 1 the Southwestern Traction Com- 
pany has the right to lay its own tracks 
west of Houston Street and to go over 
the Union Terminal tracks and the 
Trinity River with a viaduct of its own. 
The company cannot lay tracks on the 
Commerce Street bridge. As a bonus 
for the franchise Mr. Turner and asso- 
ciates are to pay the city $100 a year. 
The franchise runs for a period of 
twenty years. 

Fare Proposals Submitted.—Negotia- 
tions between the Council of Quincy, 
Ill., and the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation, operating the Quincy trac- 
tion system, are proceeding on two fare 
proposals recently submitted by Ralph 
Carley, western division manager. A 
10-cent cash fare, 7 checks for 50 cents 
or a monthly commutation ticket at 50 
cents to reduce the fare for frequent 
users is the first plan, with four checks 
for 25 cents and a cash fare of 10 cents 
as the alternative. School children’s 
fares remain at 5 cents in both plans. 
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Rates Approved.—The Public Service 
Commission has approved rates for the i 
Syracuse Railway Co-ordinated Bus | 
Lines, Inc., on its new line known as 


city of Syracuse, N. Y. A fare of 7 
cents per capita or valid transfer issued 
by New York State Railways will apply 
for transportation of adult passengers 
between any two points on the bus 
lines. 


Prefers Lower Fare with Loss of © 
Line——The 5-cent fare with free trans- 
fers will remain in effect on the local — 
lines of the International Railway in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., under a decision 
of the Public Service Commission. The 
company is, however, authorized to 
abandon its Sugar Street line because 
receipts do not meet operating ex- 
penses. The line is 2 miles long and 
covers the northeast section of the city. 
The commission gave the city of 
Niagara Falls the option of allowing 
the International to continue the Sugar 
Street line at an increase in fare on all 
lines or abondoning this one line and 
keeping the fare undisturbed. The city 
accepted the abandonment plan. It is 
expected that the company will now 
proceed with the work of removing the 


——- 


tracks and poles. 


News 


Royal Commission Inspecting the 
Tramways in Australia 


A Royal commission of experts is in- 
vestigating the railways and tramways 
of Australia and New Zealand. The 
commission consists of Sir Sam Fay 
and Sir Vincent Raven, with Charles 
Travis, as secretary, all of London. 
Sir Sam Fay was for 20 years general 
manager of the Great Central Railway 
and during the latter part of the war 
held the important position of director- 
general of movements of railways at 
the War Office. He was president of 
the Institute of Transport for the year 
1922-23 and is a director of the Buenos 
Aires Western and Buenos Aires Great 
Southern Railways. Sir Vincent Raven 
was chief mechanical engineer to the 
North Eastern Railways for a period of 
12 years and during the early part of 
the war was chief superintendent of 
the arsenal factories at Woolwich, and 
later became controller of the arma- 
ment production at the Admiralty. Mr. 
Travis is associate editor of the British 
Railway Gazette and editor of the 
Railway Engineer. 


Swiss Railway Development 
Plans for 1925 


The budget of the Swiss Federal 
Railways, Berne, Switzerland, for 1925 
provides for the expenditure of 51,433,- 
140 frances for electrification work, 
25,060,000 francs for additional electric 
locomotives and motor coaches and 
2,000,000 francs for installation of elec- 
tric heating appliances in the passenger 
relling stock. Included in the proposed 
work is a new line making direct con- 
nection between the Havenstein line 


and the Aara line, for which 1,190,000 
francs was appropriated. New esti- — 
mates are to be prepared for a new 
line in the Surbtal district. This line } 
was first proposed in 1920. 

There are at present 382 miles of elec- 
trified lines of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways and work will soon be completed — 
on the Zurich-Olden line, 40 miles; 
the Olsten-Berne section, 374 miles; 
the Zurich-Winterthur line via Wal- 
fisellen and Kloten, 25% miles; the 
Zurich-Rapperswill line, 22% miles; the — 
Lausanne-Vallorbe-Yverdon line, 40 — 
miles, and the Palezieux-Lausanne and 
Renens-Geneva sections, 45% miles. 

A contract has been made with the — 
Bernische Kraftwerk Gesellschaft for 
the supply of current for the lines al- 
ready electrified and those to be elec- — 
trified. The contract is for 20 years — 
and will mean a saving of 11 per cen 
over the present cost of current. Plans 
were approved for the construction of © 
substations at Kersers, Rupperswil — 
and Rudoux, 9,615,000 frances having 
been appropriated for the work. 

The Swiss Federal Railways now has 
in use 227 single-phase electric loco- 
motives and motor coaches, exclusive 
of those on the Seethal line. It is 
thought that 304 will be required by 
the end of 1926. 
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L. C. C. to Use Sorbitic Rails—The 
London County Council has arranged 
for 200 tons of tramway rails to be 
treated by the Sandberg sorbitic proc- 
ess, at a cost not to exceed £360. This 
process has been extensively used in 
Great Britain with great success. A 
description of the use of sorbitic rails 
in Boston was published in this paper 
for July 26, 1924. , 


December 138, 1924 
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Financial and Corporate 


Final Moves Being Made 


Reorganization Plan for St. Louis Sys- 
_ tem Enters Upon the Final Stages 
_ Before Court and Commission 


The reorganization plan for the 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., will be 
presented informally to the Missouri 
Public Service Commission in the near 
future for approval... The plan has 
already been submitted to Federal 
Judge Faris for his information and 
informal approval. This was disclosed 
recently when the court denied a group 
of attorneys representing holders of 
judgments against the United Railways 
the right to intervene in the foreclosure 
action against the railway. The court 
took this position when counsel gave 
assurance that all of the judgments 
against the company were to be in full 
with interest in the reorganization plan. 
Judge Faris stated that the move 
Was premature and that when the time 
eame for such action the petition could 
be filed. 

The court will be asked to decide 
whether the reorganization committee 
must pay off the $4,100,000 of under- 
lying bonds to cure the default in the 
$30,300,000 issue of general 4 per cent 
bonds of the United Railways or extend 
the underlying bonds. This phase of the 
reorganization is the only one that has 
not been finally agreed upon. The ten- 
tative plans call for the paying off of 
the underlying bonds at this time, but 
if the court holds that the bond can be 
extended it would furnish the reorgan- 
ization committee that much more 
working capital at this time. 


$14,195,512 IN CASH 


Attorneys for the reorganization com- 
mittee have advised that the underlying 
bonds may be extended legally, but 
attorneys for the bondholders’ commit- 
tee have taken the position that the 
bonds must be paid off to cure the de- 
fault in the general bond issue which 
occurred when the company was unable 
to take up the underlying bonds at their 
original maturity dates. 

The reorganized company will raise 
funds through the issuance of $6,000,- 
000 in new bonds to be sold at 90, thus 
netting $5,400,000, and through the sale 
of 343,645 shares of common stock to 
present holders of preferred stock, 
transit bonds and common stock at 
$12.50 a share, netting $4,295,562. It is 
expected that the cash in the hands of 
Receiver Rolla Wells will be $4,500,000 
when the receivership terminates. This 
would give the new company a total of 
$14,195,512 cash, which could be used to 
pay off the $4,200,000 in receiver’s cer- 
tificates, $2,000,000 Suburban bonds and 
possibly the $4,100,000 of underlying 
bonds. 

It is planned to ask the Missouri 
Public Service Commission for authority 
to earn 7 per cent on a valuation of 
$57,200,000, or $4,004,000. That would 
enable the company to meet all of its 
fixed charges and begin immediately to 
pay dividends on the preferred, with a 


remainder left over to apply to the 
common stock. 

The plan for the reorganization of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., to 
which reference has been made in recent 
issues of the ELECTRIC RamLway Jour- 
NAL, contemplates the organization of 
two companies to succeed to all the prop- 
erties of the system, one of which, for 
the present, is termed the new com- 
pany, and the other, the new Suburban 
subsidiary. The new company~-is to 
issue $6,000,000 of new collateral notes 
or first and refunding mortgage bonds, 


probably bearing interest at 6% per 


cent; 53,845 shares, probably no par 
value, $7 dividend cumulative preferred 
stock and 348,645 shares of no par value 
common stock. The new Suburban com- 
pany will issue $4,500,000 first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds. 


NEw BoNnpDs AND STOCKS TO BE SoLpD 


Of these securities, $6,000,000 new 
company bonds are to be sold at about 


_90 and the 348,645 shares of new, com- 


mon stock are to be disposed of at 
$12.50 per share. It is estimated that 
treasury cash will amount to about 
$4,500,000, so that a total of about 
$14,195,562 cash will be available for 
the purposes of the plan. This money 
is to be used in the payment of the 
receiver’s certificates, for the retire- 
ment of $1,640,000 Cass Avenue & Fair 
Grounds Railway first 5 per cent bonds, 
$986,000 Compton Heights, Union Depot 
& Merchants’ Terminal Railroad first 
6s and $1,474,000 Lindell Railway first 
5s, now 8 per cents, all at par. These 
issues matured by their terms during 
the receivership. 

There will also be funds for the pay- 
ment at par of $2,000,000 St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway first mortgage 
5s, now 8s, and for payment on account 
of $2,937,000 in respect to $9,790,000 
now outstanding St. Louis Transit Com- 
pany improvement bonds, due Oct. 1 of 
this year. After these payments have 
been provided for it is expected that 
nearly $900,000 will remain for the ex- 
penses of the reorganization and work- 
ing capital for the new company. The 
$4.500,000 of bonds of the new Sub- 
urban company are to be issued in 
exchange, par for par, for St. Louis 
Suburban Company general mortgage 
5s, which matured April 17, 1923. 

There will still remain outstanding 
#30,300,000 United Railways first gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent bonds, dated 
July 1, 1889, due July 1, 1934, of which 
$42,000,000 were originally authorized, 
$32,231,000 issued and $1,931,000 can- 
celed. These bonds remain as the senior 
lien of the new system. The only bonds, 
therefore, materially affected by the 
plan are the St. Louis Transit improve- 
ment 5s, each $1,000 of which is to 
receive five and one-half shares of new 
$7 dividend preferred stock and $300 in 
cash. Both preferred and common 
stocks of the old company are elimi- 
nated except that the owners of the 
same will have certain rights to sub- 
scribe to the common stock of the new 
company at $12.50 per share. 


A letter addressed by the receiver to 
the reorganization managers states that 
in about five and one-half years of the 
receivership a total of $5,125,517 has 
been expended on the railway, its 
equipment and power facilities, of which 
sum $4,498,598 is net addition to the 
capital plant. In the same time, $20,- 
145,235 was expended for maintenance 
and replacements. 

Under date of Oct. 1 Rolla Wells, 
receiver of the company, reported to 
Frank O. Watts, chairman of the reor- 
ganization committee, on the earnings 
of the company for the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, and the eight 
months Jan. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1924. 
These figures follow: 


Year Ended Jan. | to 
Dec.31,1923 Aug.31,1924 


Gross operating revenue... . $20,453,445 $13,124,895 
Operating expenses (includ- 
fe ing reserves and'taxes).... 16,955,786 11,362,136 
Income from operation..... $3,497,659 $1,762,759 
Non-operating income...... 225,700 182,641 
Grossincome.............. $3,723,359 *$1,945,400 
Interest and miscellaneous 

charges 72d. Soon. 219137614 1,902,528 
Surpllign gosh. cee secon se $809,745 $42,872 


* It is estimated that for the year 1924, based on 
10 months actual results, this gross income will 
amount to $2,954,850. 


The United Railways, then known as 
Central Traction Company, was formed 
in 1898 as a consolidation of about 
thirty existing companies up to that 
time operating more or less independ- 
ently. As a result of the assumption of 
securities then existing, the issuance of 
additional bonds at about the time of 
the consolidation and subsequently, this 
railway system of now approximately 
483 track miles has a capitalization of 
$91,986,000, of which $50,690,000 was 
interest-bearing indebtedness, repre- 
sented by bonds of various kinds re- 
quiring $2,361,980 yearly for interest 
alone. In addition, the company bor- 
rowed as a short-term accommodation 
from the War Finance Corporation 
$3,235,000, the inability to repay which, 
soit is stated, in 1919 was the direct 
cause of the appointment of the re- 
ceiver. 


Holders of Chicago Securities 
Willing 

Bankers who represent the holders of 
approximately $100,000,000 of securities 
of the various properties comprising the 
Chicago Surface Lines have promised 
the city of Chicago to accept the city’s 
notes in exchange for Surface Lines 
securities in the event of a municipal- 
jzation of the lines. All they ask is 
protection in the management of the 
lines and other safeguards during the 
life of the notes. 

For more than three weeks quiet 
accumulation of the underlying bonds 
of the Surface Lines companies has 
been in progress. Additional activity 
resulted from the city’s acquiescence 
to the traction bankers’ ultimatum for 
a price based upon capital account 
value, $162,000,000, or appraisal. In- 
asmuch as experts declare the appraisal 
of the Surface Lines will exceed the 
$162,000,000, it was said that would be 
the figure paid. 
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Yonkers Railroad Lost $350,000, 
Commission Told 


Evidence of losses for 1923 and the 
first six months of 1924 totaling more 
than $350,760 on the five trolley lines 
it seeks to abandon in Yonkers was 
submitted to the Public Service Com- 
mission at the second hearing held in 
Yonkers Nov. 21 on the petition of the 
Yonkers Railroad, a subsidiary of the 
Third Avenue Railway of New York, 
for abandonment. Public Service Com- 
missioner Oliver C. Semple conducted 
the hearing, which was adjourned until 
some time in December. 

The gross receipts for the fiscal year 
ended September, 1924, were $1,285,823. 
In 1918 the gross receipts approxi- 
mated $824,000. Since that year, 
moreover, there have been three wage 
increases. E. M. T. Ryder, civil engi- 
neer in charge of the track repairs for 
the Yonkers Railroad, estimated that 
the cost of replacing ties and executing 
general reconstruction on various parts 
of the five lines under discussion would 
total approximately $174,200. With no 
tracks to repair on these routes a sav- 
ing of $25,000 a month would result. 

Definite assurance that the company 
was willing and prepared to substitute 
bus service in place of the five trolley 
routes was given by railway officials, 
who declared that the operating costs 
of their roads had increased since 1918 
and that the 1919 peak prices for ma- 
terials had not been reduced. 


Successor Officers Named 


The personnel of the Winona Sery- 
ice Company, Warsaw, Ind., incorpo- 
rated several months ago to operate the 
line formerly known as the Winona 
Interurban Railway, is as follows: 
President, Harry Reid; vice-president, 
Theodore C. Frazer; secretary and 
treasurer, J. P. Goodrich; auditor, J. R. 
Steinebach; in charge of operation, F. 
L. Oppenheimer; roadmaster, C. L. 
Reese; master mechanic, C. F. Sigler; 
line foreman, O. R. Ferguson; safety 
director, James Harmon; purchasing 
agent, W. S. Campbell; traffic manager, 
J. O. Motto, and chief electrical engi- 
reer, C. C. Argalite. 


All Preferred Stock of New 
Orleans Property Sold 
_ Every car of the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., comprising the entire 
parish of Orleans, bore the followin 
announcement on Dec. 2: 


ALL SOLD 


All the preferred stock we have to offer 
at this time has been sold. Thousands of 
our customers and employees are now 
stockholders in this company. We appreci- 
ate this expression of confidence. THANKS. 

New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 


This announcement concluded the 
advertising campaign for the sale of 
preferred stock of the company started 
some time ago. More than 15,000 
shares of stock were sold to 5,200 indi- 
viduals. The clerical forces of the 
company, conductors and motormen, the 
trackmen and other employees of the 
transportation and maintenance of way 
departments of the system all enlisted 
as salesmen. 
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In referring to the gratifying re- 
sults and the encouragement given the 
company by the public of New Or- 
leans H. B. Flowers, president of the 
company, disclosed that an Eastern in- 
vestment banking house had purchased 
for distribution among its investors a 
substantial block of the stock, absorb- 
ing all of the preferred stock now 
available. 


Beaver Valley Company Aban- 
dons Two Miles—Coaches 
Substituted 


The Beaver Valley Traction Company, 
New Brighton, Pa., has abandoned, 
with the common consent of two dif- 
ferent towns, a division of its property 
2.5 miles long, replacing the service 
with motor coaches. The line aban- 
doned connected the towns of New 
Brighton and Beaver Falls and tra- 
versed sections of the towns different 
from those covered by the trunk line of 
the company. 

The railway line did not pay.‘ Lack 
of revenue prevented the company from 
keeping up its maintenance. To re- 
habilitate the property would have in- 
volved an expenditure of $125,000. 
When the two boroughs decided to im- 
prove the streets over which the line 
operated the question of abandonment 
arose. The two towns requested the 
railway to repair its pavement and 
fulfill the franchise requirements. This 
proposal was met by the request that 
the two towns resurface over the tracks 
of the railway and permit operation of 
coaches instead. 

In obtaining the approval of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the aban- 
donment of the railway and the right to 
operate coaches, C. D. Smith, general 
manager, was able to have the borough 
representatives appear before the com- 
mission as witnesses for the company. 
No protests were filed. One section of 
the agreement made with the borough 
describing the rights still held by the 
traction company states that the agree- 
ment shall be in effect for 49 years 
with the right reserved to the railway 
at any time previous to the end of the 
term to reconstruct the railway tracks. 

It is provided, however, that in such 
event the traction company or its suc- 
cessors so reconstructing the tracks 
shall bear the entire cost of repaving 
between the rails and 18 in. outside. 

Another section stated that the 
Borough of Beaver Falls shall not 
grant to any other company or indi- 
vidual the use of the streets covered by 
the contract for railway purposes. 

The coach line is now being operated 
over the resurfaced streets and is giv- 
ing more service than the former single- 
track railway line. This operation is 
by the Beaver Valley Motor Coach Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Traction 
Company, under the management of 
C. D. Smith. A 10-cent cash fare pre- 
vails, with a ticket rate of seven for 
50 cents, instead of the previous 5-cent 
fare which existed on the car line. The 
coach line is earning 30 cents per mile. 
The railway earned 23 cents per mile. 

This is only one of the three coach 
lines being operated under the super- 
vision of Mr. Smith in the territory 
covered by the Beaver Valley Traction 
Company. One of the other lines is oper- 
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ated from the terminal of the Pittsburgh — 
& Beaver Street Railway at Leetsdale, 
through the Boroughs of Edgeworth, © 
Shields, Quaker Valley and Sewickley, 
making connections with cars of the 
Pittsburgh Railways at the Sewickley 
Bridge. The third line is that operated 
between Rochester and Colona, across 
the Ohio River Bridge from Rochester 
into the Borough of Monaca, paralleling 
the tracks of the Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company to the end of the line and ~ 
then continuing on to Colona, a distance 
of 0.875 mile. 

Pierce-Arrow coaches are being run. 
They are equipped with bodies made by - 
the E. J. Thompson Body Company, 
Pittsburgh. Each seats 24 passengers. 

The railway did not feel that it was 
warranted in risking the $125,000 for 
improvements and still face possible 
further unprofitable operation of the 
railway. As compared with this ex- 
penditure the bus installation is esti- 
mated to have cost $21,000. After three 
months operation the gross earnings of 
the bus line are 380 per cent greater 
than the earnings of the railway for a 
similar average comparable period. 
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‘SiR-Mile Vermont oad 
Discontinued 


The Bellows Falls & Saxtons River 
Street Railway, Bellows Falls, Vt., op- — 
erating 6 miles of electric railway in a 
town of 5 000 inhabitants, has been dis- 
continued. A year ago the carhouse and 
most of the rolling stock were destroyed 
by fire and although the equipment was 
replaced and the service maintained — 
the company was dealt a financial 
reverse that has added to its diffi- 
culties. E. A. Pierce, former superin- P) 
tendent, is running a taxi service to — 
carry mail and passenger service. No 
special provision has been made for 
the large freight service that was done 
by the railway. At a public meeting 
on Dec. 5 business men and citizens of 
Saxtons River were recorded as op- 
pesed to the establishment of a bus 
line, and for the present will rely on 
the taxis and on independent, pri- 
vately conducted facilities for handling — 
freight. The road was built by C. 
W. Blakeslee & Brother, New Haven, i 
and members of that family have been ~ 
the principal owners. It was opened ~ 
for service on June 138, 1900. Pr 


Trenton and Philadelphia 2 
Companies Merge : 


The Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia — 
Street Railway, the Pennsylvania & 
New Jersey Street Railway and the 
Philadelphia, Frankford & Tacony 
Traction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been consolidated. The company 
intends to rebuild a goodly portion of 
the roadway between Trenton and 
Bristol and purchase new cars with 
the intention of establishing express 
service between Trenton, N. J., and the 
elevated railway of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company at Frankford. 
The purchase by the Bristol company 
takes all the franchise rights the 
Pennsylvania & New Jersey now has i 
Pennsylvania, including the Morrisville 
and Yardley lines, and also the termi 
privileges of the Trenton & Princeton 
Traction Company at Trenton, N. J. 
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Preferred Stock Offered—The Old 
jolony Trust Company, Boston, and 
sonbright & Company, New York, are 
ffering at $97 a share and accrued 
lividends to yield more than 7.20 per 
ent 22,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
erred stock (no par value) of the 
few Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
rleans, La. The company owns and 
perates properties formerly owned and 
ontrolled by the New Orleans Railway 
z Light Company. These include 222 
niles of electric railway. The value of 
he property as recognized by the city 
£ New Orleans for rate-making pur- 
oses, including expenditures for addi- 
ions and improvements to Oct. 31, 1924, 
s about $59,500,000. 


Bonds Offered.—A syndicate, headed 
y Estabrook & Company, Boston, is 
ffering at 92 and interest to yield 5.55 
er cent $2,000,000 of first and refund- 
ng mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds 
f the Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
any, Columbus, Ga. The bonds known 
s Series B, are dated Nov. 1, 1924, and 
re due Nov. 1, 1954. The proceeds 
rom this series will provide a portion 
f the fund for new hydro-electric de- 
elopment at Bartlett’s Ferry, now in 
ne course of construction. 


Dividend Increased by Public Service 
‘orporation of New Jersey.—Directors 
f the Public Service Corporation of 
lew Jersey at their meeting on Dec. 2 
creased the dividend rate on the no 
ar common stock from $4 to $5 by 
eclaring a quarterly dividend. Thomas 
|. McCarter, president of the corpora- 
on, in a statement following the meet- 
ig, said. “For ten months, this year 
1¢ number of electric meters on our 
nes increased in round figures from 
26,000 to 505,000, a gain of 79,000, and 
1 the same period the number of gas 
eters in service jumped from 609,000 
» nearly 638,000. There is a con- 
nued healthy demand for electricity 
nd gas for industrial purposes, and 
ie transportation situation is measur- 
bly better than it was a year ago.” 


Stock Increased—A certificate has 
sen filed in the office of the Secretary 
f State at Albany increasing the au- 
1orized capital stock of the Elmira 
Jater, Light & Railroad Company, 
Imira, N. Y., from $5,200,000 to 
3,200,000. 

Increased Fare Does Not Reduce 
atronage.—Receipts of the Springfield 
treet Railway, Springfield, Mass., for 
ovember, show that there has been 
ttle reduction of patronage as a result 
the increase of fares from 7 cents to 
) cents with three tickets for a quar- 
r. Operating receipts for the month 
ere $248,097, against $238,293 for the 
‘st thirty days of October and $241,565 
xr November, 1923. It is stated by 
eneral Manager H. M. Flanders that 
| per cent of the revenue for last 
onth was derived from the sale of 
eckets at the three-for-a-quarter and 
me rates and that the increased use 
' tickets has had a decided effect in 
eeding up traffic. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
iblic auction rooms of A. H. Muller & 
ons there were sold this week $10,000 
' Second Avenue Railroad, New York, 
. Y., first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
ie February, 1948, 1908 and subse- 
lent coupons attached, $100 lot. 
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Approval of $2,000,000 Mortgage 
Sought.— Approval of a corporation 
mortgage and immediate issuance of 
$2,000,000 of general mortgage bonds 
was asked in an application filed with 
the Illinois Commerce Commission at 
Springfield, on Nov. 29, by the Aurora, 
Elgin & Fox River Electric Company, 
Aurora, Ill. The company operates 75 
miles of electric railway: 


Seeks Interest Share.—The city of 
Seattle and the State of Washington 
have brought actions against King 
County in the Superior Court, seeking 
a share of the $254,261 interest on the 
1919 street railway taxes recently paid 
the county by the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company. The city contends 
its share is $118,725, while the state, 
through Attorney-General John H. 
Dunbar, asks for $38,218. County 
Treasurer W. W. Shields has stated that 
he will resist the action, maintaining 
that while both city and state were en- 
titled to a share in the delinquent taxes, 
they had no title to interest. 


Petition for Abandonment Filed.— 
The Public Service Commission held a 
hearing recently at New York City 
before Commissioner Semple on the 
application of the Northport Traction 
Company for consent to discontinue its 
2.69-mile surface railroad at Northport, 
L. I. The road runs from the station 
of the Long Island Railroad to the vil- 
lage proper. 

Manhattan Payment Deferred. —- At 
the meeting of the directors of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, on Dec. 9, it was voted that 
the installment of Manhattan dividend 
rental, due on Jan. 1, 1925, be deferred. 
Under the terms of the Interborough- 
Manhattan readjustment plan of 1922 
the amount of the quarterly installment 
of Manhattan dividend rental due on 
Jan. 1, 1925, is determined by the earn- 
ings for the three summer months 
ended Sept. 30, 1924. The earnings for 
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that period, calculated as provided for 
in the plan, were not sufficient to war- 
rant payment at the 5 per cent annual 
rate now applicable. 

Additional Appropriation Required.— 
A final appropriation of $10,000, suffi- 
cient to carry on the work of valuing 
the properties of the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company in 
connection with the proposed service-at- 
cost contract with the city, has been 
requested by the street railway acquisi- 
tion committee. Previous appropria- 
tions have permitted an audit of the 
company’s records up to 1921. This 
additional amount is needed so that the 
inspection of the books for 1922, 1923, 
1924 will be completed by July, 1925. 

Merger to Proceed.—The State Public 
Utilities Commission has refused to 
pass on an application for approval of 
the sale of the Tiffin & Fostoria Rail- 
way to the Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay 
Railway for $30,000. This is taken to 
mean an early merger of the two lines. 
The application was not acted upon by 
the commission on the ground that it 
lacks jurisdiction over the _ sale. 
Through Toledo-Tiffin service will be 
started by Jan. 1. 

Another Duluth-Superior Payment.— 
The Duluth-Superior Traction Company, 
Duluth, Minn., has declared a dividend 
of $1 a share on the preferred stock, 
payable on Jan. 2 to holders of record 
Dec. 16. This is the same amount as 
had been paid quarterly for some time, 
with the exception of the payment due 
Oct. 1 which was passed. 


Mortgage Bonds Offered.—A_ syndi- 
cate headed by Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, New York, is offering at 95 and 
interest yielding more than 5.45 per 
cent $3,266,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of the 
Montreal Tramways, Montreal, Que., 
operating 270 miles of electric railway. 
The bonds are dated July 1, 1911, and 
are due July 1, 1941. 


Book Reviews 


Industrial Coal; Purchase, Delivery and 
Storage. . 
A report of the American Engineering 


Council. 419 pages. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1924. 419 pp. 


This engineering survey of the pos- 
sibilities of improving present methods 
of purchase, delivery and storage of 
coal was made at the request of the 
Federal Coal Commission and has been 
conducted with the co-operation of 
more than 400 engineers. The results 
are presented in 12 chapters, each 
signed by the author or authors, who 
took a prominent part in the study. 

Briefly, the committee believes that 
seasonal storage of coal by consumers 
will overcome most of the difficulties 
now experienced, that sufficient storage 
will be obtained if each consumer 
annually purchases coal on a uniform 
monthly delivery basis, that such stor- 
age can be undertaken without serious 
risk or loss at a not very large expense 
and that this storage should take place 
at the point of use, or as near thereto 


» as possible. 


Management’s Handbook 


By a staff of specialists, L. P. Alvord, 
editor-in-chief, Roland Press Company, 
New York. 1924. 1607 pp. 


In view of the great progress made in 
recent years in administration and man- 
agement engineering, there is  un- 
doubtedly a call for a handbook on the 
subject, and the one just published, the 
first to be compiled, well answers the 
requirements. There are 32 sections in 
the book, each written by one or two 
experts. Briefly, these sections are 
divisible in three groups. The first, in- 
cluding the first four sections, is 
devoted to general information of fun- 
damental character. The 17 sections 
forming the second group deal with 
established management functions, 
methods and mechanism, while the 
third covers such basic information as 
economic principles underlying indus- 
try, organization, budgetary methods, 
cost accounting, etc. There is much in 
the book which will be found useful on 
an electric railway property, particu- 
larly in the shops and storerooms. 
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Personal Items 


Earl Sipe Made Akron City 
Superintendent 


Earl Sipe has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Akron 
City railway system and the Akron- 
Barberton-Wadsworth Division of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany. Mr. Sipe takes the ‘place made 
vacant by the promotion of O. L. Free- 
man to traffic engineer. John Flaherty 
has been acting as superintendent since 
Sept. 1. He will continue as assistant 
city superintendent, the position he held 
prior to the transfer of Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Sipe has been general foreman 
of the Kenmore shops since May 15, 
-1923. Prior to that time he was chief 
clerk to the superintendent of equip- 
ment in the shop. He began work with 
the company as train dispatcher at 
Silver Lake Junction on Sept. 15, 1918, 
coming from the Cleveland Southwest- 
ern. He has had much experience as a 
motorman, conductor, train dispatcher, 
shop worker and instructor of train- 
men. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the Akron City work, as well as with 
the balance of this system. 

Mr. Sipe entered railway service in 
May, 1906, when he became a conductor 
on the city lines of the Mansfield Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, in 
Mansfield, Ohio. He was then in his 
teens. In June, 1908, he secured a 
place as motorman on the Cleveland, 
Southwestern & Columbus Railway, 
running between Bucyrus and Cleve- 
land. 

Two years later Mr. Sipe went to the 
Illinois Traction Company, with head- 
quarters in Decatur and Staunton, IIl., 
as train dispatcher. Three years later 
he went back to the Cleveland, South- 
western as train dispatcher at Mans- 
field. In the spring of 1916 he was 
appointed traveling motorman over the 
entire system. In this work he acquired 
a general knowledge of men and learned 
the value of proper instruction. The 
following year he was appointed as 
general foreman of the Elyria shops. 
In September, 1918, Mr. Sipe entered 
the service of the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company, in train service 
and shop work. 


Blaine Gavett, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Public Utilities Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recently sold to the 
Insull interests, has gone into the 
wholesale oil and coal business in that 
city. Associated with Mr. Gavett is 
Willis J. Ripley, formerly treasurer of 
the company. 


A. L. Linn, Jr., formerly vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the United Gas & 
Electric Corporation and the United 
Gas & Electric Engineering Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., has recently 
been elected president of the Colonial 
Gas & Electric Company, which has ac- 
quired the Newport Electric Corpora- 
tion, Newport, R. I. The company at 
Newrort operates the electric railway 
in Newport, Middletown, Portsmouth 


and Tiverton and generates electric cur- 
rent for light and power purposes in 
Newport, Middletown, Portsmouth and 
Jamestown, R. I. Mr. Linn is very well 
known in the electric railway field. He 
entered railway work in 1893 with the 
Cleveland Railway and later was for 
many years with the Utica & Mohawk 
Valley Railway and the New York 
State Railways. 


F. R. Smalley has resigned as traffic 
manager of the San Diego Electric 
Railway, San Diego, Cal., to become 
general manager of the California Par- 
lor Car Tours, Inc., with headquarters 
at San Francisco. 


Ralph F. Carley, Quincy, has been 
named general manager of the western 


* Illinois division of the Illinois Power & 


Light Corporation, with George F. 
Grote assistant manager. 
quarters are to be established in Gales- 
burg, Ill., with the completion of the 
remodeling of the block at Kellogg and 
Simmons Streets. These men will di- 
rect business and operation of the inter- 
urban lines and local traction lines in 
the Quincy, Galva, Monmouth and 
Galesburg districts of the division. 


H. N. Wood has been appointed com- 
mercial manager of the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio system, in charge of all sales and 
allied activities. He has held various 
positions with the system since 1914. 
Prior to that he was connected with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

F. R. Phillips, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, Pittsburgh, Pa., was re-elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association at the meeting of 
the members of that association, in 
Harrisburg, on Dee. 5. 


R. Harland Horton, vice-president of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in charge of traffic, has moved 
to Philadelphia and will be associated 
with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, in special work. Herbert G. 
Tulley, president of the International, 
says that Mr. Horton will remain an 
officer of the Buffalo company. 


John Goguel has been made road- 
master of the Fort Wayne & Decatur 
Traction Company, with office in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

J. W. Osborne, formerly master me- 
chanic of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Company, is now 
superintendent of equipment with 
office in Lebanon, Ind. 


W. H. Fairbanks has succeeded C. H. 
Parr as secretary of the Charles City 
Western Railway, Charles City, Iowa. 


E. A. Young has succeeded C. C. Coan 
as treasurer of the Clinton — Rail- 
way, Clinton, Iowa. 


L. B. Andrus has succeeded Joseph H. 
Brewer as president of the Northern 
Indiana Power Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
Fred Olvey has succeeded L, C. Fitz- 
simmons as chief engineer of the power 
station. 


-as auditor of the Southern Illinois 1 
_way & Power Company, Harrisburg, | 


The head-, 


vice-president, 


€ ra 
position. 
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J. N. Campbell has succeeded Ke 
Heydon as superintendent of ove 
construction of the Indianapolis 
Railway, Indianapolis, -Ind. 


G. Rake has been appointed ge 


‘foreman of the Kenmore shops of th 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light | 


pany, Akron, Ohio, to succeed Earl 
recently appointed superintenden 
the Akron city lines. Mr. . Rake 
been connected with the ae f 
several years. 


P. L. Gray has replaced R.A. 


R. B. Tulpin is now the secreta 
He succeeds P. A. Erlach. 


O. L. Frazee has replaced J. 
Gannon as mastér mechanic of the 
Street Railway, Gary & Hobart - 
tion Company and the Gary & 
paraiso Railway, Gary, Ind. 


H. L. Bennett, formerly secretary 
auditor of the Vincennes Electric R 
way, Vincennes, Ind., is now in cha 
of operation and is fulfilling the duti 
of secretary and treasurer. 


A. R. Horr is now secretary of 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Be 
Railway, Michigan City, Ind. He s 
ceeds R. R. Alexander, who performec 
the duties of secretary and treasurer. 


H. C. Mackay, formerly secretary, 
treasurer and auditor of the Evanston 
Railway, Evanston, Il., has been mad 
but will continue to 
serve as secretary. Charles F. Speed, 
vice-president in charge of operation 
will perform the duties of treasurer 
The transportation department is 
charge of J. M. Sills. 


En 


Obituary 


August Belmont 


August Belmont, chairman of 
board of the Interborough Rapid 
sit Company, New York, financier and 
sportsman, died at 6:30 p.m. on Dee. If 
in his apartment in New York, les 
than thirty-six hours after he had b 
taken ill in his office. Mr. bla v 
71 years old. ~ ie 

The directors of the companys aim 
mark of respect for the memory of 
Belmont, directed that at 4 o’clock of 
the afternoon of his funeral, Friday 
Dec. 12, all movements of trains | 
stopped for a period of.one minute. BH 
addition the secretary was requested t 
prepare an appropriate memorial to be 
submitted at the next meeting for entry 
upon the minutes expressing the sym 
pathy and profound regret of the di- 
rectors and recording their recognitit 
of his accomplishments, personal chart 
and integrity. 4 

One of the outstanding achievement 
of Mr. Belmont was the financing © 
the first New York subway. Mr. Bel 
mont had generally received a le 
share of the credit for the success 
completion of the enterprise but 1 
more credit than is properly due t 
him. Others hesitated, skeptical of th 
outcome, but Mr. Belmont went ahea 
Then when the correctness of his judg 
ment had been proved it was sought ¢ 
jockey him out of his advantage 

Mr. Belmont obtained the contrat 


* 
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r the building of the original subway 
id a lease of the property for 50 
ars, with a 25-year renewal. When 
. started to build the subway the 
hitney group began to make war on 
m for control of the transit situation 
New York. Thomas F. Ryan was 
e principal member of the Whitney 
oup, and a battle to the finish ensued 
tween Belmont and Ryan. The 
julds, who controlled the Manhattan 
uilway, elevated lines, also waged war 
Belmont. Mr. Belmont finally leased 
e Manhattan for 999 years. 
Belmont and Ryan eventually ar- 
nged for a merger of their traction 
terests. This resulted in the organ- 
ation of the Interborough-Metropoli- 
n Corporation, an incongruous finan- 
a1 structure which has since passed 
t of the traction picture and which 
any at the time felt was ill con- 
ived. 
Mr. Belmont was jealous of the good 
me of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
| Company. Some years ago he said: 


The Interborough is the only company 
my experience that can claim the dis- 
ction of doing any serious service for 
2 improvement of traffic conditions in 
eater New York, in spite of the abuse 
has received. The treatment of this com- 


pany has not been such as to inspire fur- 
ther effort on the part of private enterprise, 
and until private enterprise is encouraged 
and confidence restored we won’t have any 
improvement. You can split the present 
system into its original component parts, 
but you won’t have five feet additional 
service added to the system. 

The transportation problem must be 
treated from the standpoint of a reasonable 
return on the money invested, whether it 
be the city’s or private money. You can’t 
treat it on an ideal basis. 


Mr. Belmont was educated at the 
Rectory School, Hamden, Conn., at 
Exeter Academy, at Haverford College 
and at Harvard College. He was 
graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1874. He entered his father’s bank- 
ing house in September, 1875, the year 
after his graduation from college. Mr. 
Belmont learned the business from the 
ground up, and after his father’s death 
in 1890 became the head of the house. 


William Harris, vice-president of the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road, Gloversville, N. Y., died on Nov. 
29 at Northville. He had been inter- 
ested in this property since its construc- 
tion, and was a member of the board 
of directors for many years. Mr. 
Harris was 76 years old. 


ZO 


‘Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


lages Up 100 per Cent Over 1914 


Wages, as measured by average 
urly earnings, have made a net gain 
more than 100 per cent in the last 
| years, while the average of the cost 
living has made a net advance of 
yout 60 per cent. These figures are 
mtained in a survey made a short 
me ago by the National Industrial 
onference Board. 

In September, 1924, the cost of living 
dex number determined by the board 
ood 63.7 per cent above the level of 
iy, 1914, as compared with 63.4 per 
mt in September, 1923. During the 
ar ended September, 1924, hourly 
rnings of all wage earners remained 
actically constant. There was, there- 
re, no considerable change in “real” 
urly earnings during the year. 


The highest point reached, during the | 


n years reviewed, by the index num- 
r of “real” hourly earnings based on 
nditions in July, 1914, as 100, was 


2, and the lowest point 139. In Sep- 
mber, 1924,-it stood at 141. 
The substantial increase in actual 


eekly earnings between August and 
sptember of this year advanced the 
dex number of “real” weekly earn- 
gs to 126 for the month in spite of 
e fact that the cost of living index 
amber had also advanced nearly a 
int. Translated into other terms it 
eans that in September, 1924; the 
mtents of the average employed wage 
wner’s pay envelope would purchase 
} per cent more of the necessaries of 
e than in July, 1914. 


In, referring to the industrial depres- ; 


on from which the country is now 


the board 


definitely emerging, 
presses the opinion that the fear of 
the wage earner that. a lower wage 
scale introduced as a temporary ex- 
pedient may become a permanent level 


ex- 


is not justified by facts. The wage re- 
ductions of 1920 and 1921 paved the 
way for and hastened the recovery of 
1922-23, which was responsible in the 
early months of 1923 for the very gen- 
eral wage increases. 

The report, which comprises the fuli- 
est data up to the end of September, 
1924, concludes that employment, earn- 
ings and hours of work all registering 
substantial gains at a time of the year 
when manufacturing activity -is usually 
low may be regarded as reliable evi- 
dence that the long anticipated upward 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Dec. 9, 1924 
piel electrolytic, cents per TD eh fs « 14.25 
onpet wire base, cents perlb............ 16.875 
aes Genta perl bs sacclstee te eate sas fs oes 8.90 
Zine, ‘cents (oie Lone Ses alsa a 7.45 
Tin, ‘Straits, COUCEDET LD eee Bonrecwiies poy. 3 55.00 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b, vessel, Hampton 
Roads) gross tons.cc eisai aja otc alee « $4. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 7d, 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 1. 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 1.50 
Central, ill. screenings, Chicago, net tons | 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

MOOOTE Ree ence ees eee eee ace $6.65 
Weatherproof wire base,N.Y.,cents per lb. 17.75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags 2.20 


Linseed oil ( 5-Ib, lots), N. Y., per eal aCe $1.14 
White lead in oil (100-1b. keg), var 
cents per lb., carload lots it 0.152 


Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. a per - gal. ee 0.84 


turn has begun and. that in= spite of 
temporary reactions industry may rea- 
sonably soon look forward to a more 
satisfactory period of operating condi- 
tions. 


Large Lubrication Contract 
Renewed 


The Texas Company, producers of 
Texaco petroleum prod cts, has re- 
newed its contract with the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation and the 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation. 
The contract calls for Texaco oils to 
lubricate the entire rolling equipment 
of these two great metropolitan transit 
organizations. 


Commerce Body Defends 
Trade Associations 


The position of American business on 
important current national economic 
questions was recently put before Presi- 
dent Coolidge by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in a state- 
ment setting out principles upon which 
the chamber lays emphasis as espe- 
cially timely. In each instance the 
chamber’s proposals are the result of 
action by the organization’s member- 
ship. The subjects dealt with include: 
Repeal of income tax publicity; crea- 
tion of a national tax commission; 
declaration of a policy regarding trade 
associations; the establishment and 
carrying out of a merchant marine 
policy; development of waterways; the 
Railroad Labor Board; the setting up of 
an immigration commission, to recom- 
mend and administer legislation; exten- 
sion of the budget system. 

The chamber thoroughly believes 
that trade associations, legitimately 
conducted, are an essential element to 
the promotion of American business 
and that legislation which would make 
them impossible, or make it impossible 
for them. to function properly, would 
hinder not only industry but also the 
prosperity of the nation. It is felt that 
organizations and individuals against 
whom no accusation under existing 
law has been brought or is in contem- 
plation are subjected to the injustice 
of being viewed with suspicion by the 
public. 

The chamber holds no brief for 
trade associations that infringe the 
law, but seeks to point out the facts 
so as to remedy a situation which is 
already tending to hinder the develop- 
ment of business. The larger and 
richer the corporation, the less its 
needs for a trade association. Not so 
with the smaller concerns. They can- 
not afford, except through pooling their 
interests, to secure business data. The 
membership of the chamber, through a 
referendum vote, has made the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding the use 
of statistics by trade associations: 

Statistics of capacity, production, stock 
and sales, and statistics of actual prices in 
closed transactions, should be collected by 
a trade association for its industry or 
branch of commerce. 

Such statistics should be 
without any comment or_ interpretation 
which could induce or facilitate concerted 
action on the part of members. 

The statistics should be made as avail- 
able by a trade association to the public 


and government agencies as to the mem- 
bers of the association. . 
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Rolling Stock 


Jacksonville Traction Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of two additional cars. : 


Gary & Valparaiso Railway, Gary, 
Ind., has plans under way for the pur- 
chase of two new combination passen- 
ger baggage and smoking cars at a cost 
of $40,000. 


Kewanee Public Service Company, 
Kewanee, Ill., has purchased 12 new 
ears of the Birney safety type. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has placed 10 
new cars in operation and has ordered 
10 more. These cars cost $13,000 each. 
It is intended to operate them with one 
man. ; 


Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia 
Street Railway—Pennsylvania & New 
Jersey Street Railway, Philadelphia, 
Frankford & Tacony Traction Company. 
—Philadelphia, Pa., recently amalga- 
mated, plans to purchase new cars. 


Shreveport Railways, Shreveport, La., 
has just placed in service three new 
ears built by the American Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis. These are double- 
truck, single-end, front-entrance, cen- 
ter-exit, one-man, two-man type. The 
length over all is 40 ft. 9 in. The total 
weight is approximately 30,000 Ib. 
When arranged for one-man operation 
the car will seat 55 passengers, but 
when operated by two men the seating 
capacity is only 47. 


Track and Line 


Miami Beach Electric Company, 
Miami Beach, Fla., has started work on 
new tracks which are to be constructed 
on Washington Avenue, Biscayne Ave- 
nue, Ocean Drive and First Street. 


Iowa Railway & Light Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has completed a 
loop in Des Moines which will give a 
number of towns it serves duplicate 
service. The loop as completed extends 
from Boone west to Grand Junction, 
south to Perry, east to Madrid and 
north to Boone. 


Cleveland Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has filed plans for the erection of a 
one-story brick and steel substation at 
1004 Central Avenue, to cost $45,000. 


Chicago Surface Lines, Chicago, IIl., 
opened up two extensions recently ag- 
gregating about 1 mile. The West 
Seventy-first Street line was extended 
from South Western Avenue to Cali- 
fornia Avenue, making an additional 
route to Marquette Park. The Western 
Avenue line was extended from Seventy- 
first to Seventy-fifth Street with the ex- 
pectation that it will subsequently ex- 
tend several miles south into territory 
now developing. 


Johnstown Traction Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., has completed its 1924 pro- 
gram of track renewals and street im- 
provements at a cost of $239,520. This 
is the fifth year during which exten- 
sive work of this kind has been done by 
the company. Since the beginning of 
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1920 more than $850,000 has been spent 
for street improvements by the rail- 
way. The program will be continued 
next year, but definite plans have not 
yet been formulated for this work. 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., is putting the finishing 
touches on a number of paving and 
track rebuilding projects before the 
close of the current year. One of the 
major projects recently on Fair Street 
necessitated rebuilding the entire road- 
way area, including the laying of 
heavier tracks and repaving of the 
street. A new type of work in which 
steel cross-ties were used was com- 
pleted recently on Highland Avenue. 
Double tracks were installed on Pryor 
Street and Georgia Avenue and the re- 
building work on Kelly Street was com- 
pleted. The laying of double track and 
the construction of a left-hand branch- 
off at Whitehall and Cooper Streets and 
the installation of two new crossings 
at Georgia Avenue and Washington 
Street are other jobs which have been 
completed, also the improvement pro- 
gram begun some weeks ago on Broad 
Street. 


New Incorporation 


St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line 
Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., has been incor- 
porated. The articles provide for an 
authorized capitalization of $2,400,000, 
of which $240,000 has been subscribed. 
The incorporators are Lee Dunlap and 
Frank E. Lott, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Ernest H. Lawhon, Erba D. Smith and 
William H. White all of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Dunlap has stated a standard gage 
electric railroad is planned, but the 
company is authorized to use steam, 
electricity or other motive power. The 
line would run from St. Louis through 
Creve Coeur, St. Charles, Warrenton, 
Jonesboro, New Florence, Columbia and 
New Franklin, crossing the Missouri 
River at Arrow Rock and _ proceed 
thence through Marshall, Higginsville 
and Independence to Kansas City. The 
projected road, 238 miles long, would 
take 35 miles off the rail mileage be- 
tween the two terminal cities. 


Trade Notes 


Economy Electric Devices Company, 
Chicago, Il., is calling attention in a 
special letter to the aluminum coil 
which it exhibited at the Atlantic City 
convention. That coil was subjected to 
the most severe tests possible. A bare 
aluminum coil, oxidized by the com- 
pany’s usual process, was mounted on 
a transformer growler. Under one end 
of this coil was an alcohol lamp. The 
other end of the coil was kept saturated 
with water. A vise in the middle of the 
coil subjected it to pressure far in ex- 
cess of any pressure a coil would have 
to withstand in service. The coil was 
clear of shorts even with one end soak- 
ing wet, the other end sizzling hot, and 
under pressure sufficient actually to 
deform the wire. Intentional shorts 
made on the coil would promptly clear 
themselves by the passage of the cur- 
rent. In the Economy aluminum field 
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coils aluminum oxide is used as th 
insulator. A trial of the device i 
urged. 


Rail Welding & Bonding Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the pz 
rearrangement of selling territ 
and the appointment of the follo 
additional sales representatives: 
the eastern Pennsylvania  territo 
Railway Track Work Company, 381 
E. Thompson Street, Philadelphia; 
western Pennsylvania and northe 
West Virginia, Hlectrical Enginee 
& Manufacturing Company, 907 P. 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, with branch o 
in 330 Union Building, Cleveland, 
604 Mercantile Library Building, ¢ 
cinnati, Ohio; for the northern sec 
of Illinois and for Wisconsin, Iowa 2 
M'nnesotta, R. Roy Holden, 310 § 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; for Lo 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Floric 
Georgia, eastern Tennessee, Texas 
Oklahoma City, P. W. Wood, 
Carondelet Building, New Orleans, La.; 
for California, A. W. Arlin, 519 Del 
Building, Los Angeles, and for t 
states of Washington and Oregon, 
ton R. Stare Company, 619 Four 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


~~ Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill., has removed its Cleve 
office to Room 701, Rockefeller Buildin 
from Room 824 in the same build 
The district manager is Ralph T. Stone. 


New Advertising Literature 


General Electric Company, Schen 
tady, N. Y., is distributing a publicati 
on lightning arrester grounds which 
an elaboration of a paper by H. 
Towne, presented before the So 
eastern Division of the N.E.L.A 
Tampa, Fla., on Nov. 20, 1928. 


Horne & Ebling Corporation, 
Church Street, New York, and 
tory in Jersey City, has listed in a four 
page circular devices which it handle 
under the main heads: Motor and 
troller Parts, Car Hardware, Line ¢ 
Track Equipment, Specialties and He 
Treatment of Steel. Among the p 
ucts of the company are brakes, m 
able and brass castings, watertig 
crossing bells, junction boxes, 
hardened pins, track sanders, car 
fixtures and trolley bases. The 
pany is prepared to design and mz 
facture special railway devices. 


Atlas Lumnite Cement Compa 
New York, N. Y., has published a 
page pamphlet in which Lum 
cement is described and its uses illu 
trated. Instances are reported 
Lumnite has proved an advantage i 
concreting between and along track 
of various electric railways. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufae: 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has released folder 4586, a single-phas 
road locomotive for preference freigh 
service. This folder describes the 
single-phase locomotive known as tl 
Type L-5, which has recently bi 
placed in service by the Pennsylvani 
Railroad, and a supplement to t 
folder describes the L-5-A, d.c. locom 
tive, which has also just been cor 
pleted. fr 
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